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[Poon IDA LITTLE THOUGHT THAT HER OWN VEIL WOULD EVER COVER THE TRESSES OF SIR ROYAL'S WIFE!) 


ROYAL’S PROMISE. 


— 


CHAPTER IV. 


Wuen Nell came to hetself she was lying on 
her own little bed at St. Hilda's, and the 
grave face of Sister Ida was watching near 
her, an unmistakable anxiety written on the 
usually unruffied brow, 

Nell tried hard to think what had happened, 
and to understand how it came about that 
she was in bed when the bright summer-day 
was 80 far advanced, and she knew the house- 
hold must long since have been called together 
epraversby the voice of the deep-toned chapel 


She remembered Sir Royal's visit to the 
Superior, and how she had caught a glimpse 
of her hero, 

Later on Nell knew she had gone into the 
rtene to finish a sketch she was making for 

4rion’s birthday. What had happened then ? 

§ in & dream it all came back to her—the 
®ppearance of a shabhv and rather disrenn. 





table stranger, and then of another person 
talking to him. Nell knew by instinct they 
had been quarrellirg, and that it was no light 
matter which dividedthem. Once or twice she 
had thought of running to the hotse and 
begging Sister Ida to send someone to part 
them, but St. Hilda’s boasted no male retainer 
except a venerable gardener, long sincereturned 
to his cottage; and so Nell stayed where she 
was, a8 one enchained to the spot by some 
nameless fascination almost against her will. 

She heard. the report of the pistol ; she caw 
the shabby stranger fall to the ground, but 
that was not what robbed her of consciousness. 
As his aseailant turned to fly she caught a 
moment's sight of his face; and, though 
marred by evil passions, though darkened by 
fury, it seemed to Nell it was the same face 
which she had seen stately, noble, and cour- 
teousin Sister Ida’s parlour. That was too 
much. The sight of her hero with Cain's 
guilt upon his brow was more than Nell could 
bear ; she fell to the ground, and knew nothing 
more until she found herself in bed with the 
Superior kerself watching her. 

**I¢ cannot be true!’ thonoht moor little 
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Nell to herself. ‘* He could not have done it ! 
Iam sure of it!” 

Sister Ida saw the large, soft brown eyes 
open, and noticed the troubled look on Nell’s 
face, then she came forward and kissed the 
girl's hot, feverish brow. 

‘* You are better now, dear. Do you know 
you have frightened us all sadly ?”’ 

‘* Have I been ill? ” 

‘You fainted in the garden last night. I 
suppose the heat upset you—you had been 
looking pale all day!” 

She waited with trembling earnestness for 
the answer. Head of a Sisterhood, bound to 
a lonely life, she might be, but she was still a 
woman. 

The news of Jast night’s terrible tragedy 
hed reached her, and the report that sus- 
picions of the murderer were directed towards 
the only man she ever loved. She knew in her 
heart that Nell must have seen something of 
the dark deed. If she had seen the perpetrator, 
and could swear he was a stranger, Sir Royal 
was safe. But Sister Ida had yet another 
hare, Nell micht have fainted on hearing the 
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report of the pistol, 2nd have no recollection 
of either the morderer or his victim, 

*‘ I¢ was not the heat.”’ 

Sister Ida's hopes faded; she looked at 
Nell's face. Pale, trembling, bat yet earnest 
and resolute, and, without asking a single 
question, she knew that this child held Royal's 
fate between her hand. She bent over Nell, 
and took her hand tenderly as she said,— 

“Then you saw it?” 

It was not a question, but an assertion of a 
fact, and as euch Nell answered it. 

‘*T saw it all.” 

Sister Ida's eyes looked the question her 
lips could not frame, and Nell sobbed out,— 

“It cant be true, Sister! I am sure it 
can’t!” 

** But did you see him?” 

‘I saw someone like him, but the face was 
distorted by rage. I can’t tell you how it 
looked. It was an evil face, which frightened 


Meanwhile, Dr. White, for whom Sister 
Ida had sent, arrived, and was closeted with 
her—a kind old man, well over sixty, who had 
been at school both with Sir Reginald Char- 
teris and Mr. Blake, who had seen his old 
comrades marry, and watched their children 
grow up. It had beena terrible grief to him 
when lda Blake-bound herself.to alonely. life, 
for he had always cherished the hope of seeing 
her Lady Charteris. Later on came Ralph’s 
death, and Sir Reginald’s strange aversion to 
the sight of his own species—an aversion 
which extended even to old friends like the 
Doctor—so that for the last two years of the 
Baronet's life Dr. White never entered Marton 
Hall until he was sent for professionally, too 
late to be of any use. : 

The kindly old doctor bore no malice. ,When 
Sir Reginald sent for him he gave him Bis best 
skill as willingly as.ghough that blank had not 
come in their intercourse. He was moat 


me, Sister Ida. Sir Royal Charteris,couldd assiduous in his attentions, even sitting up a 


not lock like that!” , 
Sistersdda well-nigh broke down, 

which, meeting with no return, # 

to crush ®ut;the love she had ‘ 

conquered when she took the b veil, ; 


rose. 
strong and@arm within her. Shesthoughs of.{. 


Chartetis ashe had known 
a and she felt that nothi 
own: word 1 convict him in her eye 
su » erime,~ For the first time in 


mo -had known her Nell say 


course each other down Superior’. vale. fied him as John Dalrymple, a ime 
cheeks. A common. grief d to unise;) friend and boon companion of the late Ralph 
clung:#o Sister. Char: 


thems Nell forgot all eleé; she 

Ida as though they had been girls ther. 
* He did not do it,;sehe said, simply, “and 

ing can harm the innocent.” . =» 

“Heis innocent,” returned the» ior, 

with ryt ep faith I think only. 

iknow ; ‘‘ but we shalknot beable to prove it.’’ 
** But if he denies it?” eg 


® #*Denies it,”.scornfully. ‘Child, youdon'é} “Nonsense!” said the dostor, hotly. |“ A | Py 


suppose that willdo any good. They w 


him of it. The servants willbe made.to-con<.|:answerable for the life of anyone who likes to af 
fees that-not two hours before he hunted. this.} commit suicide on his grounds!” . 


man from the Hall with anger such.as they 
had neyer,seen him use, even threatening the 
mamwith bodily harm if he was again. seenon 
the ‘premises. Then it seems he declines.to 
account for his time on that fatal ev > 
What can his enemies want more? Besides, 
it will get about that you witnessed the catas- 
trophe, They may drag yon-to a court of law, 
Nell, and make you swear away his life.” 

‘*T would not do it!” 

The Superior sighed. 

‘* You must appear if you are sent for; you 
must @nswer\the questions put to you! You 
cannot deny the man whoshot this Mr. Whar- 
ton bore a marked resemblance to Sir “Royal 
Charteris.” 

Nell shivered as one stricken with a deadly 
cold, despite the sweet July sunshine which 
filled the liitle room. 

It was barely a month since, on this very 
spot, she and her friends had tried their for- 
tune. Surely there must have been something 
in Iris Leigh's predictions after all, for here 
was a life in danger—in danger through her 
word ; only, think as she would, poor Nell could 
see no way of saving it. 

Bat the business of daily life must go on as 
usual, in spite of aching hearts. Sister Ida 
was obliged to go away and take up her inter- 
rupted duties, She laid her commands on 
Nell not to attempt to rise. 

But, obedient and docile as the girl was 
usually, this was beyond her. She could not 
bear to be laid aside, or be shut ont from hear- 
ing how things were going at Marton Hall; 
and so when the Sister was fairly gone, Nell 
rose and slowly dressed herself, only her 
trembling fingers would hardly perform their 
task; and as soon as she had fastened the 
plain close-fitting black frock and put on the 
little white cap which formed the uniform of 
the St. Hilda's workers, a deadly faintness 
crept over her again, and before she knew 
what it meant she had fallen back on her bed 
in another faint. 


“whole night with his old friend when 
Carter was worn outyand Sir Reginald refused, 
to. have a stranger. 


|, Ds. White was the only represen tive of 


ession at Marton, and when d and 


, the n of the village se 


‘ e 
uty $08 loctor, as thongh he really beliéved 
adie. 


to restore the dead to life. 
Me White gave one look at Mr. Wharton, 
pronounced lifeextinct. He also identi- 
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y when be said this did he notice the |< 


bis On the servants’ faces. Only w! 


a uttered this statement did a” certain |» 
| Farmer Brown,_who-was not a servant of the }. 
i family, and had .once had differences with |, 
» Ralph, declare that Sir Royal Charteris must 


be murderer ! 
pretty thivg indeed, if a gentleman is 


z 
} 
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“‘ Look here,.doctor,” said Brown, coolly. 


| the kind of creature to take his own life: 

| besides, if.he did the pistol would be lying 

en ind bas not been searched !” 

| gee as no n searc 4 
Chinen shook his head. 

“This man came to Marton with the open 
intention of seeing Sir Royal; he said as 
much to me and other folks!” 

‘‘ He did see him!” said Giles, in spite of 
& warning glance from his father. ‘* He and 
the master were together nigh on half.an-hour. 
Farmer Brown, Sir Royal's net the gentle- 
man to refase to listen to any one who wants 
to see him !”’ 

‘‘ And they parted on such friendly terms,” 
said Brown, spitefully, ‘‘Mr. Wharton was 
chased off the premises, for I met him, and he 
told me so!”’ ; 

Dr. White felt a strange pang of fear. He 
left the knot of gossipers where they stood, 
and hurried to the hall, Come what might, 
he would see Sir Royal, and tell him of the 
awful suspicion which had gained a hearing. 
He knew the ways of the house pretty well, 
and expected to find the Baronet in his study. 
There being 16 servants about, he made his 
way unannounced. Sir Royal was sitting in 
a low chair, reading, a favourite dog at his 
feet. He looked both sad and weary, but not 
in the least like a man who has committed a 
murder. 

Dr. White breathed again, not that he had 
ever a suspicion of Royal; only to see the 
young man sitting there so calm and composed 
was in itself a refutation of the cruel slander 
he had heard. 

‘““Why, doctor,” ssid Royal, hospitably, 
** you are a late visitor! I'm very glad to ree 
you, but it must he something startling which 
has brought you here at this hour, 1¢ must 
be hard on ten |” 

“I is something terrible,” said the kind 
old man, who found his task sil the harder, 





ve the alarm,after their painfal dis. }. 


“It's no case of Shicide. That man wasn't |® 
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from the utter gnconscigusness of his youns 
friend. * 

‘Anything I can help you in?” askeg 
Royal, kindly. ‘Why, I believe you ay 
actu trembling !”’ 

‘TI feel ds if I had theague! What hay 
you been doing to-night, Royal?” 

‘‘ Strolling in the —I-have not 
come in! It is pleasanter out-of doors sac 
evenings as this!” ‘ a 

“ Bless me, how unfortunate; but of cours, 
someone was with you?” 

“Why unfortunate?” demanded Rojaj, 
and why ehonld anyone be with me? Lan 
notin my dotage? I don’treqnirea keeper!" 

“Then you haven't. You didn't 
go down by the river opposite St. Hilda’s?” 

“T have: nothing, You don’t mea 

m an accident, and one of Id 

rity. Obildren been drowned? |; 

struck me — ather.day as a thing very likely 
to happen!” <-> 
“It’s worse than {J 


» is dead? Om 
i? No money should b& 
” d the yong <e a ~ 
Dy. , but 
Mieka to ile, Th on 
ea ey lea called to hin 
“of pain on Bir Royal's tw 
locked his hands together ne- 
seem iieoe Rates fone. 
i 
* i 30 the victim is!” " 
told.me,. *$ you, t if was 
staying at th Gleshatie Asma: 
Ofte you! Isis an stayi 
/ re ‘Thode hin’ cones os “Jo 
e, a friend of poor Ralph’s, and! 
believe a® great scoundrel as eve 
12h. ‘m 


“He was undér the name of Wha 
ton,” said the Baronet. ‘‘ He came up het 
to-day and ventured to demand money @ 
me.” 

“On what grounds?” 

*‘Hush-money, I suppose, is the corre 
term. He knows there are plenty of thing 
in poor Ralph’s life I shouldn’t care to bir 
pnblished to the world at large, and so k 
requested me to buy his silence.” 

“ And you refused? ”’ 

‘‘T did more than that. I lost my tempt, 
and should have taken a riding-whip to il 
had not the servants put-him out of the hout 
by main force.” 

““[ wish you hadn't.” 

“ Why ?” demanded Sir Royal, haughtily; 
‘the deserved it moat thoroughly. Are ya 
one of those who, the moment a man is desi, 
forget his bad deeds, and remember only il 
virtaes? I tell.you Dalrymple. was a sco! 
drel, and he deserved a good deal more thas! 
gave him.” 

“Hush!” implored the doctor. ‘' Reme™ 
ber he is dead. ~ Oh, Sir Royal, be cautious. , 

“ Why?” inquired Royal, simply; “" 
not afraid of you repeating what I say to%# 
friends—if he had any.” 

Dr. White was forced to come to tH 
point. 

“For Heaven's. sake be careful. 1 do! 
know how to tell you, Royal, bat they *” 
seving—you did it.’’ ial 

Royal stared wildly around him, as *01 
he could not grasp the meaning of 
words. r 
. “That I didit! That I billed John 
rymple, a man I despised so utterly! I oot 
not deméan myself by horsewhipping “ 
but had him hunted out of the house #3 57 
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loathsome animal! That I killed him! What 
xt!” 
ner { knew you didn’t do it,” said the doctor, 
joyourly ; “* I would have staked my life on 
it’’ Bat the broken sob which half choked 
the old man’s voice told Royal the matter was 
more serious than he had fancied. 
“J know you would not doubt me,” he re- 
lied, warmly ; “bat can you possibly mean 
that anyone believes this absurd story against 
” 


“J fear so!” 

“You had better tell me all,” pleaded Sir 
Royal; ‘it will prevent my hearing it first 
from less friendly lips. Indeed, I would rather 
you spoke freely.” 

“It’s Farmer Brown who started it. He 
said he knew the man Wharton (he called 
him) was staying at Marton on ‘purpose 
to see you, and that when he met him 
coming back from the Hall he declared: you 
had threatened to break every bone in his 
body if he came there again. Brown appealed 
to the servants to know if he had not been 
turned out of the honse.” | ‘ 

Sir Royal grew grave. 

“T can’s deny using those words, and, 
though I know the servants are loyal, they 
must admit that I ordered the man to be ex- 
peiled like a vagrant. But surely they can’t 
go on just this?” 

‘‘ The murder was committed close to the 
river where it is narrowest; the report of the 
pistol was heard distinctly by several: Your 


butler admits he reached the t in time to 
see 2 man making off, but he swears he did 
not recognize him.” t 


“I don’t know what man could be near that 
part of the grounds,” said Sir Royal, thought- 
fully. “ It'isamy own favourite haunt because 
of the pavilion near it; and, as I hate to 
meet strangers'in the grounds, I have refused 
all applisations for leave to fish in that part 
of the river.” 

“T suppose if: it comes to the worst you 
could account for all your time this evening? 
Forgive mé»for ‘suggesting it, bat it might 
become n Yi 

Royal shook his head. 

‘ What time was the shot fired?” 

“ Soon after eight,” 

“Twent ont at half-past seven, and I did 
not come in till nine. That hour and a haif 
I was strolling in the grounds, and I never 
exchanged a word with anyone except a gipsy 
girl I saw through the hedge. She wanted to 
tell my fortane.and I.refused, and tossed her 
a shilling instead. I doubt if ‘a court of law 
would take a gipsy’s word as an alibi. Be- 
sides, the girl was evidently on eome tramp, 
and might be difficult to find.” 

“T don't like it, Sir Royal!” 

“Do you mean you doubt me? ’ 

“T would as soon doubt myself ; but, my 
boy,” said the old man, forgetting all cere- 
mony in his eagerness, ‘don’t you see your- 
self that every word you have told me would 
only confirm the story to prejudiced ears ?’ 

“T suppose g0,”” 

“The great point in your favour is that no 
one saw the murderer |” 

Sir Royal looked up abruptly. 

“T should have said that was the worst part 
of it. If anyone had caught even a glimpse of 
the murderer it would prove at once that I 
must be innocent.” 

Dr. White looked at him strangely. 

_.‘ Have you no suspicion, then, of who really 
killed John Dalrymple ?” 

“ Not the slightest.” 

“T have,” 

‘* Whom do-you suspect ?”” 

Sir Royal was strangely pale. The veins in 
his temple stood out like thick purple cords ; 
he seemed literally to hang upon the doctor's 
words, and the old man was in no hurry to 
Speak. He looked strangely troubled. Once 
he began, and broke off again; at last he said 
slowly,— 

“T was up very late last night, and as I 


Went home in the lane near the park I met a 
tramp,” § 





‘““There are many about at this time of} ‘ The poacher!” interrupted Royal. 
year,” returned Sir Royal, coolly. “The poacher, then I fear whoever gaz 
* Aye, but not like this man. He seemed | him must have remarked his resemblance te 
to have been a gentleman, and there was some- | you; bat Iam still hoping no cne witnessed 
thing strangely familiar to me in his walk and | the fatal shot. If that is so, I believe there ie 
bearing. Royal, despite his ragged clothes, he | no fear of actual danger to you, only-——" 
reminded me of you.”’ “ Ooly my nume will be shadowed always 
“‘ Fortunately vanity is not my failing, or I| Only I ahall bo like a prisoner against whoe 
might not relish the implied resemblance.’ has been returned the old Scottixh verdict of 
The doctor did not heed the interruption. |‘ not proven.’ Dr. White, you may well cay 
“T should not have mentioned it but for this | it would be cowardice to die, for death would 
terrible murder. The tramp stalked on in/be preferable ten thonsand times to the fate 
front of me for a long while. I was just! you so calmly contemplate for me.” 
thinking of speaking and asking his business} ‘‘ Not calmly, Royal! If you would let me 
when he turned round, clambered over a low; act I shonld do far differently.” 
fence, and got into the park grounds.’’ “ How!” 
‘* A poacher, probably.” “T should scour the country through for 
“IT do not think it. was a poacher,” per- the poacher. I would not let your fair name— 
sisted Dr. White. ‘‘And I believe, poacher , maybe your life—be sacrificed to his.” 
or’ not, that man was John Dulrymple’s| Far into the night did the two friends stay 
murderer | ”’ talking ; and, when the doctor left the Hall, 
‘*Then let us hope, for his own sake, he is, he took Sir Royal's promise—to do nothing 
no longer prowling about my grounds.”’ in the matter until he returned with whatever 
Dr. White looked at the young man wist- | tidings he had been able to collect. 
fully—evidently he felt disappointed. Alas! the new day opened badly. The case 
“ Royal; I was your father’s friend, I have’ had been siuted to the Blakesleigh anthori- 
known you from your birth—can't you trust ties with considerable bitterness by Farme 
me?” | Brown; but. as yet, the magistrate there re- 
* T would trust you with my life!” returned fused to issue a warrant for Sir Royal's eppre- 
the young Baronet, in a voice of deepemotion. | hension. He declared he would not stir ix 
‘‘T would take your advice before any other,’ the matter without positive proof of some- 
In proof of it, I ask you what shall I do in| thing beyond mere suspicion. 
the matter? Will it be wiser to kesp perfectly| Dr. White drove home from hearing tins 4 
quiet until lam publicly accused of the crime, | find Sister Ida's note awaiting him; merely 
or shall I protest my innocence, and offer a/a lina begging him to come that morning te 
handsome reward for the arrest of the real St. Hilda's, as she desired to see him ox 
murderer?’’ urgent business. 
** The real murderer was the poacher.’’ Dr. White pondersd over that note as he 
“Then he willescape. Poachers are generally | walked up to the Home. A keen-sighted man 
clever fellows, I believe?” where his friends were concerned, he waa well 
“ Royal!” aware that Ida Biake in the years goue br 
Sir Royal felt the piteous appeal in that one: bad given her girlish love to Royal Charteris. 
word. He took his old friend’s hand, and; Had the old Jove prompted her to long for & 
held it in his own. true version of the crael reports going abroad f 
‘Tam innocent of this crime, Dr. White,’ | Or had the woman been lost in the Saperier, 
he said, firmly. ‘* And you, who have known and she had ssat for him on account of the 
me from childhood, believe it. If I know this, bodily illness of one of hor flock? Or—thbisadast 
if my conscience acquits me of all blame, what idea troubled the kind old man, as the spot 
does it matter if strangers make busy with my | where the murder took place was only seps- 
name, and credit me with murder?” rated by a narrow stream from her grounds— 
‘*T& matters much,” was it possible that she herself or one of the 
‘How? I have no relations. Since my j other Sisters had witnessed the catastrophe? 
father’s death I have foreseen my life must} ‘Heaven help them both if that is it,” 
be a lonely one. There isno human creature; mused poor Dr. White; ‘for I believe, then, 
to care deeply whether my uname is honoured | nothing could save his life; and, though Ide 
or maligned! ” has left the world, and professes to have se- 
‘*[ think you are beside yourself,’ cried Dr.| nounced all earthly affections, I believe z 
White. ‘ Don’t you see it is not a mere ques- | would break her heart if it was her voice sexi 
tion of praise or blame? If you don’t prove; him to a violent death.” 
yourself innocent of Dalrymple’s death the} A shadow lay over St. Hildu’s, despite the 
law of England will demand your life for his!” | bright July sunshine. The little incustriale 
“ Well——” who were wont to welcome the docter with 
‘*I am ashamed of you! Life may not be! great enthusiasm, since many a packet of 
so fair to you as men believe it, but is there! sweets had pasred from his pocket to their 
not something cowardly in giving it up for an} ready hands, looked grave and sad. Sister 
offence you never committed? You have} Eunice, who, herself,opened the door, had toast 
duties—as the head of a grand old race many | in her eyes; but then that was natural, cer- 
depend on you. Pray, what would become of | sidering her old friendship with Charteris. 
your tenants? Into whose hands would their} ‘Oh, doctor,” said the old lady, implor- 
interests f.11? Who would maintain the| ingly ;‘‘ do try to save her; she is so young t 
honour of the Charteris’ if you throw away | die!” 
your life like this?” ‘* Do you mean that Sister Ida (the religiou« 
He had touched the right chord now. Royal} name always came with a jerk from the 
recollected his promise to his father—that | doctor’s lips; for he was an old-fashioned man 
fatal promise which in one short month had} and had no patience with what he called new- 
borne such terrible fruit! For the sake of} fangled notions) is dangerously iil ?” cried the 
that pledge he must indeed, if possible, preserve | bewildered doctor. 
both life and liberty. 
“You are right,” he said, slowly. ‘It| Fortescue! She was brought home in a dead 
would be cowardly to weltome death because | faint last night. Sister sat up for her, ané 
life holds no great charms. What would you] now she says Neil is too ill to see any of us; 
advise me to do ?—thongh, remember, I believe | and. doctor,I think she must be dying, for the 
you greatly overrate the danger.” Snpericr was. crying, and I’ve never seen hoz 
‘‘ My advice is very simple. Keep quiet, | shed a tear before,” 
and see no one until I return to you to-| She had solved the problem. In the coctor'c 
morrow.” mind he knew now perfectly all that Srster 
* But what shall you do?” Ida had meant in sending for him. The 
“Find out, if possible, whether anyone] Saperior received him in her own room, and 
exists who actually saw the murder !"’ when the door closed on them she never spoke 
** And then——” of Miss Fortescue. She looked into the oi 
“T cannot tell. If I am right and the crime | man's eyes with a glance of piteous entreaty, 
was committed by the tramp——” Land just gasped out,— 








“Oh, no, Sister. is quite well. It's Mies 
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“Tell me. You have seen him!” 

“ Yes.” 

“He is innocent; I know it.” She pressed 
her hand to her heart. ‘I feel it ; something 
here tells me Royal Charteris cannot be 
guilty ; and yet, what I have heard, is terribly 
against bim.” 

‘“* He is innocent.” 

“T knew it.” 

** But,” said the doctor, gravely, ‘‘ his inno- 
cence, even now, is hard to prove. It will be, 
I fear, well-nigh impossible, if any one wit- 
nessed the murder, and their description of 
+he murderer at all applies to Royal.” 

ote the7 force any one to be a witness?” 

“ Yes.” 

** And to answer questions ?”’ 

**T fear so.” 

‘‘She is very ill,’ breathed Sister Ida. 
“Could you not give us a certificate—her 
health would not suffer her to attend?” 

**I¢ would not avail; they would only post- 
pone the trial. Will you let me see her?” 

They stood together by Nell’s bed, and 
looked on the girl's fair, innocent face, beau- 
tifal even in its unconsciousness. 

Marion Delamere had been right when she 
told her cousin life at St. Hilda's had im- 
proved her looks; but, in calling Nell “pretty ” 
she did not go far enough. The old doctor 
thonght he had never seen a lovelier face, as 
he stood there and looked on the girl whom 
he feared must seal Royal's doom. 

Nell stirred uneasily ; a moment more, and 
she sat up, opening her soft, brown eyes, and 
turning them pleadingly on the Sister. 

“I could not help it,” she said, simply. “I 
know you told me not to get up, but I could 
not bear to be lying there, not knowing what 
was happening.” 

“Nothing has happened,’’ said Sister Ida, 
gently ; “only you have fainted again. I do 
not wonder. What you saw last night was 
énough to try stronger nerves than yours.” 

“You must try not to think of it,’ said 
Dr. White, kindly; ‘you must, indeed.” 

She raised her beautiful eyes to his face. 

** Will you tell me who did it?” 

“*T cannot.” 

“Tt was not Sir Royal Charteris?” 

‘* My dear child, I have known him, boy and 
man, for thirty years, and I would stake my 
tife upon his innocence.’’ 

“I know,” breathed Nell, simply. ‘ Be- 
sides, though it was like him, Sir Royal would 
not look like that! Dr. White, I never 
saw such a terrible face; it was like an evil 
spirit’s.”’ 

‘*I wish you had not been there, Miss For- 
tescne,” said the doctor, earnestly. “I do, 
indeed. It was a most terrible experience for 
you, and, I fear, may seriously affect Sir 
Royal’s prospects.” 

“Do you think I would speak of it?” 
breathed Nell, indignantly. “I told Sister 
Ida, but I will never tell anyone else. I know 
that people would think I saw Sir Royal 
there; I should think so myself if I did not 
know his face could not look like that."’ 

“My poor child, I know you would keep 
silence, but the law may command yon to 
speak. Miss Fortescue, if yon are seammoned 
as a witness against Royal Charteris, I fear 
nothing will save his life.” 

Nell turned to Sister Ida. 

“Couldn't you hide me somewhere,” she 
asked, gravely, ‘till the trial was over? I 
have never been anyWhere alone in my life, 
bat I would not mind going to save Sir 
Royal.” 

Dr. White looked at her intently. She 
was almost a child in years, beantifal and 
imnocent, pure and true. A tear came into 
his eye as it flashed on him like a sudden in- 
spiration the only way in which little Nell 
could save his friend's life. 

**We could not hide you,” he answered, 
gravely. ‘‘The law would have power to 
search fur you anywhere, and send you back; 
besides, your parents might be against your 
generous sacrifice.” 





I have no brothers or sisters. My aunt and 
cousins are in Switzerland, but they would 
not mind. I was never anything to them but 
a little dependent they could have gladly 
spared. I never was happy since mamma 
died until I came here to Sister Ida.” 

The doctor tried hard to meet the Superior’s 
eyes, but she fixed them on the ground. He 
felt certain the same idea had come to her 
which filled his thoughts. Would she approve 
of it, or would that old love of long ago make 
her oppose it? He longed to know. 

‘Were you going to live here always, Miss 
Fortescue? Had your relatives quite made a 
present of you to St. Hilda's?” 

It was the Superior who answered, still 
without looking up. 

‘* Nell was only lent to me for two years, 
and I have to give her up on the first of next 
September. I own I once hoped she would 
take the veil, but her aunt was much opposed 
to the idea, and made me promise Nell should 
never be persuaded to become one of us. Of 
late I have had several letters, warning me not 
to encourage any prejudice of hers in favour 
of a Sister’s life, as it is her aunt’s intention 
to take her into society, and establish her in 
marriage.”’ 

“‘Ah,” said the doctor, meaningly. Then 
turning to Nell, ‘And have you ever seen 
anyone you would like to marry ?”’ 

Nell shook her head. 

‘‘T shall never marry,” she said, simply. 
‘‘Nothing would make me fashionable and 
witty. Aunt Agnes may take me into cociety, 
but it will be of no use.” 

‘You said just now you would not mind 
hiding yourself for Sir Royal's sake, Miss 
Fortescue, I must speak plainly; I have no 
time for ceremony. There is only one way in 
which you can be prevented from bearing 
testimony against him. It may seem too 
terrible a sacrifice, but, for his sake, I must 
tell you of it.” 

‘‘Yes, tell me!” said Nell, bravely; ‘be 
sure I will do it if I can.” 

‘“« Even the law of England cannot compel 
a wife to give evidence against her husband. 
a 3 Royal Charteris, and you will save 

is life!” 


. * * . * 


‘‘Never!” was Sir Royal’s reply, when 
Dr. White carried the suggestion to him. 
‘‘ Marry a woman I have never seen, in order 
to save my life! I would rather die!” 

‘If you persist in refusing this chance you 
will have your wish!” said Dr. White, 
sternly. ‘‘ The question to me is, have you a 
right to sacrifice your own life and blight 
another's to gratify your pride?” 

*¢ Another’s!”’ 

“ Mies Fortescue is but nineteen, a gentle, 
sensitive, tender-hearted creature. What do 
you think life will be worth to her if she 
knows her words have condemned a fellow- 
creature to die for a crime of which he is 
innocent?” 

** No doubt she thinks me guilty.” 

“She does not. She says the man was 
very like you; but that your face could never 
have looked so terrible!” 

‘* Then she has seen you?” 

**T believe so!” 

“‘T never meant to marry! And what can 
a wife be like who agrees to marry a man 
half the world will believe guilty of murder, 
jnst to share his title and to escape from a 
distasteful vocation !”” 

“You wrong ter crnelly. To begin with, 
she has no ambition. She is incapable of it; 
then she is not destined to take the veil.” 

‘* Why does she consent ?”’ 

‘*T should say from simple pity!" 

**Rubbish! You mean she thinks it must 
be pleasant to be called my lady, and to be 
married !”’ 

Dr White grew indignant. 

**You must make your choice. I can’t 
force you to save your life; but you shall not 
speak evil of her. I have been to London for 





“Tam an orphan,” said Nell, quietly, ‘and 


aepecial license, If you consent the ceremony 


can be performed this evening in the Sisters’ 
chapel!” 

“So soon ?” 

“It must be to avail. I hear, on good 
authority, a warrant for your apprehension 


will be issued to-morrow. It may have 
already been granted!” 

“TI would far rather face the worst that can 
happen!” 


* Which course would your father have 

advised? Sir Royal, I cansay no more. I am 
‘oing into the grounds ; if you do not join me 

2 . minutes I shall consider your refusal 
n ! ” 

But the allusion to Sir Reginald had worked 
like a spell. Royal rose, and linked his arm 
in the doctor's, 

“I consent! I will come with you now! 
You are sure the girl consents?” 

“Yes!” 

“And she understands it is simply to 
ensure my life. She won't expect me to play 
the part of an eager lover ?”’ 

Dr. White frowned. 

“She will not!” Then rather bitterly, “I 
see no need for you to meet before the cere. 
mony !” 

Sir Royal breathed a sigh of relief. 

Sister Ida herself admitted them. 

‘* All is ready,” she said quietly. “I judged 
it best. Delay might peril all.” 

Sir Royal took her hand. 

* Do you advise this, Ida? Don't you think 
it a cowardly expedient ? ”’ 

‘“* It is a sacrifice,” said Sister Ida, calmly, 
“which 1 deem a duty for you both.” 

The Vicar of Marton stood at the altar of 
the chapel in his surplice. He often held 
services for the Sisters, and was, indeed, 
always summoned to their aid when the 
Bishop was away. He shook hands in perfect 
silence with Sir Royal; then Sister Ida, who 
had left them, returned with two girls— 
Phyllis Ward, whom Nell had begged might 
be with her in this crisis of her life, and a 
slight figure, whose face was completely hidden 
by a —— lace veil which fell almost to the 
bottom of her plain black dress. It was 
Sister Ida’s own veil which she had worn si 
her profession as a Sister of Mercy. She 
little thought then it would ever cover the 
tresses of Sir Royal's wife ! 


(To be continued.) 








TRUE AS THE STARS. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 
A NEW WEAPON, 


Virersta, Amy, and Mr. Staveley were all 
lounging in the garden one hot summer's day, 
when the bees were making hot love to the 
roses for fear of their rivals, the butterflies, 
who had rifled the lilies most greedily. No- 
thing elseseemed to be stirring ; the birds were 

ractising the silence of July, the dogs were 
ying about anywhere,with tongues lolling out 
of their mouths, and nobody had the energy 
to laugh if anybody ventured to make a joke. 

‘“‘ Where’s that good-for-nothing Rhoda?” 
asked Amy, with a yawn—the question being 
one which had agitated Mr. Staveley’s mind 
for some time, but which he had not the 
courage to put. ‘ 

‘‘Lying down with a headache, I believe, 
said Virginia, stooping down to tickle het 
Edward's face with a bit of “ Bhe 
would shut herself up in that stuffy old library 
the whole morning. I wanted her to help m¢ 
with the flowers.” 

“She was looking out something for pap 
He makes her really work like a navvy.” 

“ She likes it,” said Virginia, unsympatheti- 
cally. 

“OE course she does, or she wouldn't do it.” 

“‘T don’t know that,” said Edward Staveley, 
raising himself on his elbow. ‘ Miss Mac- 
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with a craving for self-sacrifice. {could quite 
imagine her walking to Porthampton on a day 
like this.” 

“Perhaps you would like to accompany 
her?” and Virginia laughed. 

« Not unless you would come after me with 
a ladle, for I should certainly melt away. 
By-the-bye, Dormer had a letter from one of 
the fellows in Egypt this morning, so I eup- 
pose they got there all right,” he said, in a 
sleepy tone, perfectly unconscious that only a 
few paces behind him stood Rhoda, just 
within the drawing-room window. 

She had come down to fetch a book, intend- 
ing to retire with it to her own room until 
Staveley should have taken his departure, 
when the word Egypt caught her ears, and 
held her spell-boand. 

‘‘From which of the fellows?” asked Amy, 
eagerly, thinking of Major Baker. 

“ Oh, nobody interesting from your point of 
view. I think it was Yelverton, but I'm not 
quite sure. If I had remembered thai you had 
a ‘major’ interest in ‘minor’ details, I would 
have got them for you,” smiling at his own 


wit, 

Amy blushed and threw a dead rose at him, 
having no other weapon near, whilst he 
retorted with a pair of gloves which he found 
in his pocket and twisted intoa ball. She 
ducked her head, in consequence of which the 
gloves went into the tea-tray and upset all 
the cream, whereat Virginia roused herself, 
for she was fond of cream, and gave them both 
a scoldir g. 

Meanwhile Rhoda ran upstairs with spark- 
ling eyes and new swiftness in her feet. Surely 
if Douglas had time to write to his friend he 
would not forget his wife, and the letter would 
be lying in the post-office at Bridgeton, a 
suburb of Porthampton, where he had pro- 
mised to direct all his correspondence. 

She drank up a cup of tea which Mason had 
kindly brought her, and putting on her sailor 
hat, and pinning a rose in the belt of her neat 
white serge, she caught up her gloves and 
parasol and ran downstairs gleefully. She 
met her uncle in the hall. 

“Going out for a walk? Isn’t the sun 
rather hot?” with a glance at the scorching 
garden. 

“Oh! it won't hurt me,” hurrying towards 
~ door, desperately afraid lest he should stop 

er. 


“T don’t know that it won't,” with a 
thoughtfal smile, ‘I really advise you to 
walt.’ 

She shook her head, and was half. way down 
the garden-path before he had made up his 
mind about it. On she hurried, as if it were 
winter instead of July, or as if an unruly bull 
were at her heels. 

_Part of her way to Bridgeton lay along the 
high road to Porthampton; and she pre- 
sently met a friend who pulled up her ponies 
and offered to give her a lift. 

“Thank you very much, Mrs. Mayhew,” 
re said gratefally ; ‘‘ but I’m not going to the 

own,’ 

Mrs. Mayhew cast a mischievous glance at 
the bright young face. ‘‘ Excuse me,” she said 
with a smile, “then why walk along such a 
dusty road? Surely a wood or a shady lane 
would be more romantic ?” 

F “ But neither would take me where I want 
0 go.”’ 

“Well, I must leave you to your dusty 
pvr and I hope you will like it better than I 
r} ts) Ry 


Mrs. Mayhew nodded, flicked her whip, and 
the ponies started off at a brisk trot; whilst 
Rhoda was left behinfl in the dust and the 
heat, looking as contented as possible. She 
had bows and wondering looks from several of 
the officers, who were on their way to boats or 
nonin calls; but she always gave them 
such a dignified bow in return that none of 
them dared to stop and have a chat. 

She was thankfal when she was able to tarn 
off the main road across some fields, where 
there was a right-of-way down a very narrow 
path through the corn. If the corn had been 


at its fall height she would have been nearly 
stifled; but fortunately the harvest was a long 
way off, and the grain was far from ready. 
The way was longer than she thought, and 
the post-office was hard to find; but when she 
got there she was not disappointed, for the 
longed. for letter was handed to her across the 
counter. Her heart bounded with joy as she 
clasped it in her hands and the colour rushed 
into her cheeks. He had not forgotten her. 
In the midst of all the excitements and diffi- 
culties which she knew must beget him on his 
arrival, he had made time to write to his little 
wife. All her doubts and fears vanished in a 
moment, and she no longer felt as if she could 
be jealous of any conduct of Lady Diana's. 
She hurried back into the fields, and, sitting 
down in a quiet corner under an oak, pre- 
pared to enjoy her treat. But, first of all, she 


watching, and then kissed the flimsy envelope 
over and over again. 

After that relief to her feelings, she tore it 
open, and devoured the contents with eager 
eyes, drinking in the words of love with pas- 
sionate delight, for her heart had seemed to 
starve for want of her husband's tenderness 
during the last few weeks. 

There was not much in the letter, froma 
practical point of view; but from a senti- 
mental it left nothing to be desired, and the 
young wife thrilled as she read it. Oh! it was 
80 foolish to be downhearted just because 
he was out there, away from her for a short 
time. She must remember that she was a 
soldier's wife, and a soldier would nct be half 
a man if he did not welcome every chance of 
distinction. 

She sat looking at the waving corn and 
the blue hills of the Isle of Wight in the dis- 
tance, her letter open on her knee, her happy 
mind weaving the most delightfal castles in 
the air. 

Of course there would be a few battles, in 
which he would do prodigies of valour, but 
come cut of them without a scratch. He 
would save the lives of at least half-a-dozen 
different troopers, and be mentioned honour- 
ably in every despatch. And then, when the 
whole of Europe was ringing with bis name, 
he would come back and claim his little 
wife, and she would be the proudest girl in 
England! 

Presently she bethought herself that she 
must return to her temporary home, as her 
husband was not going to fetch her jast yet. 
1t did seem a long way back, and the road was 
hotter and dustier than ever. There were 
fewer people about, for which she was thank- 
fal; but she would not have objected to a lift 
in any sort of vehicle whatever; and if Mrs. 
Mayhew had only appeared upon the scene 
again, she would almost have summoned 
courage to ask her to pick her up, and drop 
her at the Lodge. 

Bat au opportunity once lost rarely returns ; 
and she had to trudge on throngh the dust, 
telling herself that an aching head and weary 
legs did not matter in the least when she had 
such a piece of delight as a letter from Douglas 
Yelverton in her pocket. 

She kept repeating sentences out of it to 
cheer her on her way; and really the plan 
seemed to answer, for how could she remem. 
ber how tired she was when her thoughts 
were concentrated on her husband in that 
far-off land ? 

Presently a horseman came in sight, and, 
from the way in which his elbows stuck out 
from his sides, she recognized Edward Stave- 
ley. He pulled up and jumped off, exclaim- 
ing in surprise,— d 

‘I thought you were down with a headache ? 
One of them told me so.” 

‘ No; I'm ‘up’ with a headache,” she said, 
with a.tired smile, ‘and that makes all the 
difference.” 

**I believe you've been up to some fhis- 
chief,” scanning her from head to foot with 
critical eyes. “If I did not know that one 


looked round to be sure that nobody was], A 


else—not here—I should think you hadn't 
taken this delightful walk for nothing.” 

‘No more I have,” with an attempt at 
hilarity. ‘: Exercise is good for the liver!” 

“‘Liver!’’ he repeated, with the utmost 
contempt. ‘ Wait till you're fifty before you 
talk of that sort of thing. Girls study no- 
thing but their hearts—their own or some- 
body else’s!" 

‘I'm sorry—but I've no time to moralise,”’ 
moving on. 

*‘Of course not. Girls never have,” in an 
aggrieved tone. ‘‘Taik about bonnets, and 
they'll go on for ever!”’ 

“Lest you should begin I'll say ‘ good-bye,’ 
as I can’t go on for ever without a dinner.” 

‘Do you remember the oranges?" his face 
lighting up. ‘‘ Rhoda, you were kinder to me 
in those days.” 

“It’s your own fault,” walking on very 


st. 
‘“‘ Shall it be past between us?” following 
her with his briale over his left arm, and try- 
ing to look in her face. ‘‘ Look here, you've 
got some dust on your sleeve,’’ pulling out his 
handkerchief and rubbing it with it, gently. 

““Thank you, J can manage it,’”’ pulling out 
her own in a hurry. ° 

“TI tell you what I'll do for you if you'll 
never snub me again. I'll get Virginia's con- 
sent somehow, and when we are married you 
shall come and Jive with us!” 

She stopped and stared in the extremity of 
her astonishment, whjlst he coloured up, and 
said defiantly, ‘‘ You can’t say you are happy 
at the Lodge?” 

“Not quite—-bnt I shall be—when the mar- 
riage comes off,” and, with a mischievous 
glance at his crest-fallen face, she sprang up 
the bank and hurried by a short cut to the 
Lodge. 

He did not follow, because he could not 
manage it, encumbered as he was. by his 
horse ; but as he was just putting his foot in 
the stirrup bis attention was attracted by an 
envelope lying in the road. 

It must have fallen either from his own cr 
Rhoda's pocket when they drew out their 
handkerchiefs. He picked it up, shook off 
the dust, and read: 


‘* Miss Macdonald, 
Bridgeton Post- Office, 
Porthampton, 
England.” 


‘Ah, ha!” he said, softly, as he put it into 
his pocket. ‘I’ve got you now, my little 
girl!” and he rode home in jubilant spirits. 





CHAPTER XV. 
A FRAUDULENT INVITATION. 


‘‘Waat's the matter, mother ?’’ asked Amy 
one morning at breakfast. ‘‘ You look as 
puzzled and perplexed as I should over a 
sum!” 

‘IT am surprised, and I may say annoyed! 
So absurd—when she’s scurcely out, and a 
large house like that! I can’t tellin the least 
whom she may be thrown with! I really 
don’t know whst to do!’’ and Mrs. Samner 
put down the thick sheet of note-paper, with 
its coronet and monogram, which had upset 
her mind, and prepared to pour out some tea. 
“Do tell us what you mean?” cried Vir- 
ginia, impatiently. ‘* We are all in the dark, 
and I hate it!’’ 

“I told you,” said Mrs. Sumner, shortly, 
‘Lady Diana has.written to ask if I will let 
Rhoda go and stay with her!” 

Rhoda started, Virginia exclaimed — 
‘*You don’t mean to say that she has 
invited Rtcda—and neither of us?” 

‘She says she hopes to see you and Amy 
later on when there are balls. Now she feela 
dulJ, and she hopes that Rhoda won't ming 
the quiet and retirement of the country. 
Really I am not sure,’’ Mrs. Sumner said 
doubtfully, ‘‘1’ve said I would keep her under 





man was in Egypt, and the other somewhere 








my own eye! ”’ 
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“‘Don’é trouble yourself about it, aunt,” 
said Rhoda, quickly. ‘I would mush rather 
stay where I am!”’ 

All looked at her in unfeigned surprise, for 
it was a chance at which any of them wonld 
have jumped. Mrs. Samner was the first to 

k. 


““My dear, you may never have snch an 
opening again. Remember, the moment you 
step into Castle Stuart you are thrown into 
the best socisty at once! It may have an 
influence on the whole of your fatare life; 
for the friends you mske in youth are those 
that stand by you the longest! ” 

“I don’t want to make a friend of Lady 
Diana !’’ said Rhoda, blushing hotly, as she 
thought of Douglas and his broken engage- 
ment. 

“You may be only too thankfal if Lady 
Diana will make a friend of you,” said Vir- 
ginia, scornfnily. ‘Perhaps you don’t 
consider an Eari’s daughter quite up to the 
mark?” 

“You will understand, auntie,” turning 
towards the head of the table, with a coaxing 
tone in her voice. ‘‘ You see, I’ve never been 
away from here. I've searecely been into 
society at all, and I should feel lost amongst a 
lot of grand people!” 

“I had forgotten that you had never been 
away before. Dear me, it is time for you to 
begin, or I don’t know what your father would 
esy. Fancy, if he came home,” her eyes dis- 
tending in alarm, ‘‘ and accased me of shutting 
you up!” 

“But he won't do that. You can say it 
was all my fanlt!” 

** No, Rhoda, you really ought to go,’’ said 
Amy, who had been considering the matter 
dispassionately. ‘Mother is quite right. 
You ought to havea chanos, like everybody 
else. And it won't be half so bad, Lady 
Diana says they are quite dull!” 

‘¢ Well, I will speak to your uncle, and ask 
his opinion,” said Mrs. Sumner, risieg from 
the table preparatory to an adjournment to the 
study. 

Her mind was already made up, for she 
was @ conscientious woman, and when she 
thought she saw her daty straight before her 
she generally followed it. Now Rhoda's re- 
mark that she had never been away made her 
conscience prick her strongly. Perhaps she 
had been so wrapt up in her own daughters 
that she had really neglected her brother's 
ebild. 

And what would she say when he came 
back to England and asked an account of her 
stewardship? It was soon decided that the 
invitation was to be accepted, and a number of 
new dresses for Rhoda were ordered by Mrs. 
Samner in her new fit of compunction. The 
girl herself was amazed, and smiled to think it 
was just like a trousseau come too late for the 
wedding, bat very acceptable to the bride. 

Amy eympathized with her delight at all 
the pretty things, and said she was very good 
not to have insisted upon having them before 
—an admission which made Rhoda open ber 
eyes, whilst Virginia did not seruple to say 
that she thouzht all this fuss unwecessary ; 
and Mr. Staveley, whenever he appeared, 
seemed in a chronic state of ill-humour. 

“Mark my words,” he said oracularly, ‘‘no 
good will come of this. The girl’s well 
enough as she is, 
spoilt?” 

** She will come back accustomed to nothing 
Jess than an earl or a marqais, and she will 
thivk very small things of a simple country 
equire,” said Amy, maliciously. . 

“T shan’t stand any nonsense,” pulling up 
his collars. 

** Whether you stand or not she will be sure 
to sit on you. She always does,” and she 
laughed at her own extraordinary wit. 

‘* She will never dare to do it again,” said 
Mr. Staveley, with the gravity of a judge, 

“Oh! won’t she? Wait till next time!” 

“T tell you she won't dare,” angrily. “I 
have my reasons.” 





“« And so have I,” loftily. 
from cause and effect.” 

Then she ran out of the room, humming 
that popular air, “What a surprise!” 

“Tt can’t really be very alarming,” said 
Rhoda, as she smoothed ont the long lace 
draperies of a pale pink soft silk in which 
Mason said, enthusiastically, she was sure to 
look her best. 

** You see, Lady Diana says she is very dull, 
so I suppose she is all alone.” 

“Yes. I’m afraid it will be grand, but 
very slow,” rejoined Amy, who was trying on 
a hat of her cousin’s, in which her face looked 
like a full moon. ‘Bat if it is too dall to be 
borne you can always come back whenever 
you like—and I’m sure I shouldn't take long 
in saying good-bye.” 

“*T can't conceive what made Lady Diana 
ask me!” a fact over which Rhoda had been 
puzzling ever since the invitation came. 

‘*T suppose she took a fancy to you the night 
of our dance,” throwing down the hat in die- 


‘And I reason 


ust. 
, *“ No, that I know she didn’t. She looked 
at me as if she hated me!” 

“Nonsense! What could be her motive? 
You were far too insignificant for Lady Di to 
hate youn—a child whom she had never seen 
vefore.” 

Not one in the house could possibly guess 
the motive which had caused the invitation to 
be sent. If the smallest shadow of a guess in 
the right direction had crossed Mrs. Samner’s 
mind it is needless to say that Rhoda Mac- 
donald: would never have ‘set foot in Castile 
Stuart,and much sorrow would have been 
avoided ; but she thought that her niece was 
highly honoured. And as she drove down to 
the station in the smart-lcoaking landau she 
was already planning a letter to Sir Donald, 
in which she was to tell him that he would 
be pleased to hear that his daughter had gone 
with one plunge into the best society in Hamp- 
shire. After that he must see that she had 
done her duty by her ward in the most con- 
scientious manner, and never grudged her any 
advantage, even at the expense of her own 
daaghters. 


“‘ Now, my dear, you must be very carefal,”’ 


she said, as a last admonition. when Rhoda, 
looking very pretty in a grey dress, with hat 
to match, was placed in a first-class compart- 
ment, with Mason seated firmly by her side 
to take care of her. ‘‘ Lady Lochleven is very 
particular, and free-and-easy manners would 
shock her extremely.” 

“I think I know how to bshave,” an angry 
spot burning in her cheeks. 

“ Yes; bat yon’ve never been tried before, 
and though the circle will probably be small, 
it is sure to be very critical. Make a point of 
going to charch twice on a Sanday, whatever 
the other a do. That will show that you 
are not one of those detestably, frivolous girls, 
who have no thought for religion, and you 


will take a higher stand from the beginning.” | 


Yes; and mind you get somebody very 
nice to walk to church with you,and mind 
you forget your hymn-book!” said Amy, 
mischievously. 

** No, the man does that,.and always looks 


| over the girl's,” remarked Virginia, as if she 


were perfectly up to such manoouvres, 
“I wish you would not.talk such nonsense,” 


Wh ah | Said Mra. Samner, irritably, afraid lest the 
y send her away to be § effect of all her moral lectures should be lost, 


and then the guard came up to slam the.doors, 
The engine gave-a shriek and a puff, and the 
train moved slowly out of the station. 

Rhoda waved her hand oyt of ‘the window 
to the grou 
childish feeling of depression came over her 
because she was going away on a visit to 
strangers. Mason was with her, and that 
was a great comfort. The upper housemaid 
had been rather out of health, and it was 


thought that a change would be good for , 


her. Also, it was considered that it would 
not be well for Sir Donald Macdonald's 
daughter to stay with Lady Lochleven with- 
out a maid. So Mason was told to go, and in 


on the platform, and quite a delighted 


consultation with Morris—the Miss Sumnery 
maid—she decided that she would give herself 
as many airs as she could, lest the other 
ladies’-maids should venture to look down 
upon her as not guite the genuine article. 

So both maid and mistress were primed 
with resolutions of quite a different sort, and 
looked forward to the visit with mingled 
feelings of pleasure and awe. 

Avington, the station where they were to 
be met, was soon reathed, for the Castle was 
only a short distance from Porthampton, 
And Rhoda looked timidly round her, expect. 
ing at least a powdered footman to be waiting 
on the platform, But the only idle looker.on 
was a very good-looking young man in a suit 
of brown dittoes, and a pot hat to match. 

To her surprise, he came towards her with 
the evident intention of addressing her. 

“TI believe I have the pleasure of speaking 
to Miss Macdonald,” he said, raising, his hat, 
and looking down at her witha - of laugh. 
ing blue eyes. “My name is Peray Wynd. 
ham, and Di, my cousin, know, thought 
it would be much jollier if yoa would let me 
take you home in my own little cart. Do 
you mind?” 

Of course she assented, and presently found 
herself seated by his side in a particularly 
dashing dog-cart, and behind a very showy 
mare. Mason was to follow in a more solid 
vehicle with the ] le 

The mare praceeded to behave eccentrically, 
bat Mr. Wyndham was evidently accustomed 
to her antics, and held her in with a firm 
hand till they reached a long straight level 
road, where he let her have her head. They 
were spinning along at a breathless pace, 
hedges, fields, gates, trees, all seeming to fly 

st in a mad race, and conversation was 

ifficult, Bat “the Qaeen” quisted down 
when they came to a stiff hill, and then Mr. 
‘Wyndham turned to Rhoda and said, “ Never 
been to the Castle before, I believe ?’’ 

“Never. And I've only met Lady Diana 
once in my life.” 

*“ Perhaps you would like to LP ge up to 
a wrinkle or two?” he suggested, his lips 
twitching mischievously ander his golden 
moustaches. 

‘‘ Indeed, I should!” gratefully, looking up 
at him with grave eyes, which nearly upset 
his solemnity. 

“Let us begin with Diana. She's.a queer 
' creature. Goes in for society, and that sort of 
| thing, but cares for nothing but serious read- 

ing. The mere name of a racecourse makes 
| her fly into a passion. My aunt is quieter 
} still, and her only dissipation in the height 
! of the season is a “meet” at Exeter Hall. 
| My uncle doesn't count. He is like a statue 

—good to look at, and just as immovable. 
| You see we are a quiet lot, Miss Macdonald, 
‘and I’m afraid you may find it slow, but I'll 
| try and enliven you with an-occasional game 
"of tennis if you will honour me.” 

Presently they drove in at some handsome 
gates, went up a stately avenue ata rattling 

ace, and finally pulled up, with a jerk, at the 
oors Of Castle Stuart. 





CHAPTER XVI. 
A STRANGE SOCIETY. 


| Castre Srvagt, rising Proudly above the 
feathery larches that clothed its slopes, 
seemed too beautiful to be anything bot ® 
icture or a dream. Rhoda Macdonald was 

‘ looking up at the old castellated walls with 
i eyes, when she found Mr. Percy 
| Wyndham was holding out his hand to help 
her down, having already jumped out, and 
thrown his reins tothe groom. ‘There was % 

| very broad flight of steps, surmonnted«by *® 
' vaulted arch in fretted stonework, and banks 
' of hothouse flowers and ferns on either side. 
' She had time to notice no more, for the 
; Tarkish curtains whith @raped the inner 
doors were drawn back, and a very imposing 

| individual, with a crowd of powdered footmen 
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stoed ready to usher her, as che thought, into 
the Conntess’s presence. 

Rhoda held np her head, but she felt 
hamiliatingly shy, and scarcely daring to raise 
her eyes she walked forwkrd. 

‘Here you are, Miss Macdonald, just in 
time!" eaid Lady Diana, moving slowly out 
of the depths of a very low chair. ‘ Dusty, 
tired, and hot, I suppose, and seady for a cup 
of tea! Let me introduce you to the various 
members of the ‘Society for the Propagation 
of Amusement,’ ” with a wave of her hand. 

Rhoda Icoked up shyly, and saw, to her 
gurprise, 2 goodly company of young women 
and yousg men—the former ail in white 
dreeses, the latter in flannels—lounging on 
different specimens of restful chairs, gathered 
together on a Tarkish earpet in front of 
the huge, old fasbioned fizeplace, which was 
now filled up with ferns and tall white lilies, 
The carpet was an ordinary size for a good- 
sized dining-room, but it looked quite a small 
square in comparison with the vast propor- 
tions of the ball, which formed the centre- 
piece of the building from which the other 
rooms radiated tea, coffee, seda-water bottles, 
decsaters, hot. cakes, cold cakes ; and bread and 
butter were arranged on little tables, and.at 
each tuble sat two people of different genders, 

When greetings bad been exchanged, Lady 
Diana said warningly, “ Now, mind, every- 
thing depends upon your table companion, for 
you won’t change him for a month.” 

Rhoda started, and opened her eyes in 
amazement, . 

** Are you shocked?” with a little amused 
langb; ‘‘ but you hawen'theard half yet! Percy, 
give Mies Meedonald some coffees to brace her 
nerves, for I've heard she's given to fainting. 
And take off her gloves for her, for the 
buttons are so troublesome,” 

But as Mr. Wyndham prepared to obey, 
with a deprecatory smile, Rhoda drew back 
indignantly, ‘‘Thanks, I would rather do it 
myself!” 

Smiles and little nods were exchanged he- 
hind her back, and Lady Diana could ecarcely 
recover her gravity enongh to go on. 

“ Perey will tell you the reat, He’s a dear 
boy, and being the last comer,,withous any 
power of choice, yon are very lucky to have 
him. The first rule is, that every two call 
each other by their Christian names, but this 
practice does not extend to outsiders. To the 
rest of us you will be Miss Macdonald; to 
Percy alone—Rhoda,’” 

Then she turned away and subsided into 
her own chair in a euppregsed fit of laughter, 
whilgs Rhoda was teo unéemforteble to speak. 
_ She sut belt upright, etirring her ee as 
if that were a most interesting ocoupation, 
and afraid to raise her eyes lest she should 
encounter the ainused geze of Mr, Wyndham. 
Preeently, after studying her face from 
different points of view,.and deciding that it 
Ws really firat-rate, heeaid quietly, “ Haven’t 
you any questions to. esk me?” 

‘ Yes,” she said, deeperately. ‘‘ Lady Diana 
told me that we should be very quiet, sol am 
turprised to find myself in the middle of a 
party.” 

‘There is#no party at all, These people 
are staying in the house. And Di hag to be 
very quiet, and give nothing in the way of 
festivities, because my aunt, Lady Lochleven, 
is away from home, and my anole is laid 
up with a fit of the gont.”’ : 

* Lady Diana has men to stay in the house 
when both her parents are away?” said 
Rhoda more aghast than ever,and yet trying, 
cut of politeness, not to look quite disgusted. 

Perey Wyndham curled his moustaches to 
a finer point, 

‘The old gentleman’s in the house, only be 
doesn’t show, 80 it's all right, you know. And 
this gout is the luckiest thing in the world, 
for we are all d to be in love with 
cach other. So, of comree, we don’t want any 
fogies to. look on.” 

_, He looked 20 galm and impertnrbsble, as 
if be had.seid the most nataral thing in the 
werld, and Bhoda felt utterly bewildered, 


She wanted to tell him that she would rather 
die than play at such ridiculous nonsense; 
that she thought it all very improper, and she 
would like to go back by the next train. But 
she dreaded the circle of laughing eyes, and 
the fear of ridicule kept her silent, when no 
other sort of fear would have prevented her 
from pasahing. 

‘* You will have some more cake? Oh, do! 
to please.me,”’ he said, enireatingly. 

She was first going to take it, but the ‘‘ Oh, 
do! to please me,” stopped her. Leaning 
back in her chair, she gaid, coldly, ‘‘ I’m not 
hangry, thank you.” 

‘You're not making way?’ said a friend, 
giving him @ nudge as he passed. 

“No barry,” rejoined Percy. ‘I shall 
come up with a run at the last. You are 
thirsty I know (to Rhoda). Shall I get some 
more coffee to please you?” 

“Tf it isn’ troubling you,” with a majestic 
bend of her small head. 

“Jove | this is up-hill work!’ muttered Peroy 
to himself, as he filled the empty cup from a 
silver urn on 2 side-table. Bat when Lady 
Diana, asshe passed on the way to the garden, 
asked him how he was getting on, he said, 
“ splendidly,” 

‘IT don't believe it,” looking him straight 
in the face. ‘Mind you keep up the rules!” 

‘‘As if 1 shouldn't,” looking very con- 
temptuonus; ‘as soon asI get the chance,” 
and then he went back with the cup of coffee, 

Whilst Rhoda was drinking it, there was a 
general movement towards the stained.glass 
doors on the opposite side of the hall. The 
front door and the two were presently left 
alone. Having been told by her aunt that 
&@ téte.d-téte was always to be avoided, she 
burnt herself horribly trying to swallow down 
her coffee while it was only a few degrees 
removed from boiling heat, Percy watching 
her all the while with the same amused smile 
on his face, for he appreciated her motives 
thoroughly. ‘Don’t burn yourself, dear,’’ he 
said, quietly ; +‘ there’a no hurry.” 

Dear! She could gearcely credit her ears. 
This young man, of whose existence she had 
never heard an hour and a half ago, had the 
andacity to call her ‘‘ dear !"’ 

“Mr. Wyndham,’ she crietl, flushing 
crimson, but emboldened by the absence of 
any of the rest, ‘‘I must trouble you to re- 
member that my name ig Miss Macdonald.” 

‘I shall be sure to remember it if I bave to 
write to you. Do you like love-letters ?”’ 

Her cheeks became still more like a peony. 
How could she tell this most impertinent 
young man that she loved a love-letter better 
than anything else on earth—when it came 
from her husband ? 

Not being able to tell the truth, she evaded 
the question, and said, severely, ‘‘ I’ve have 
had but little experience,” 

His face brightened. 

“If you would like to try, I’ll push one 
under your door any morning before you are 
called. You see, I cou'd manage it when we 
were coming up from the smoking-rcom at 
night.”’ 

“It would be absurd—utterly absurd—to 
have a letter liks that from a mere acquaint- 
anse.” . 

‘‘Oh! dear, yes. I quite agree with you. 
Won't you come into the garden? on 
haven’t seen it yet.” 

She assented willingly, hoping to find her 
hostess, and to be able to.shake off this most 
forward young man. 

They stepped out on to a terrace. through 
the ainpiaiees doors—-s, terrace broad and 
long, runpivg the whole length of the facade, 
and bordered by a oa ted balustrade 
almost entizely covered with trails of clematis 
and virginia creepers. 

An exelamation of delight broke from 
Rho.'a’adips.as ber eyes fell. on the matchless 
view uver patk, and field, and wood, to the 
blue sea.in the discance. 

“Not: bad place, is it? It ought to be 
Di's, not Brotherton’s,”’ eaid Percy, trying to 








make a hole in the gravel with his stick. 


‘* Lovely, but who is Mr. Brotherton? * 

‘Lord Brotherton-is Di’s brother.” 

‘* Bat why have I never heard of him?” 

“ Because people don’t talk of their family 
defects ; the poor fellow’s a hopeless cripple.” 

‘“* How very sad!” her eyes growing grave, 
and her ewn annoyances becoming swell dp 


comparison. 
“Why doesn’t he live here? ” 
‘Bat he does. He's somewhere in fae 


house, like his father, but neither of tham 
bother us much.” 

They went slowly down the slopes along fe 
beantifal shady walks, with the branchas<é 
trees arching overhead. 

‘This is the lovers’ walk,” said Percy, wif 
a smile; ‘‘ and we are very fortunate in having 
it all to ourselves. It would make the veriest 
old maid sentimental.” 

“Where is Lady Diana?” said Bkoda, 
abruptly. 

‘‘Oh, we never ask where the others ace, & 
isn’t considered good taste; but we meetat 
meals. Yon see, Di, of course, takes the Boag 
of the table. By-the-bye, I must give you 
seme roses to wear to-night,” standing stil 
just where there was an opening in the teeen, 
and a shaft of sunshine came through ge 
their young faces, as well as on a rose-bapie 
covered with pale, creamy blossoms, looking 
as though a breath would blow them awey. 

He pioked them rathlessly, and put « large 
bunch into Rhoda's bands. 

She raised them to her face, and theuked 
him gsaciously, with one of her winning 
smiles, for she loved flowers with all her beara. 

‘You bhaven’t given me a single badi™ Be 
exclaimed, reproachfully. ‘It strikes me you 
are greedy.” 

“But there are so many! Saxely you one 
help yourself?” 

He shook his head, 

‘I can pick you any amount if you daa 
wish to spare any of those.”’ , 

‘“‘ There’s one, if you want it,” biaahing ea 
she gave it to him. 

‘* Will you put it in, please? You comidn% 
expect me to do it for myself,’ swooping emd 
pointing to bis button. hole. 

He looked as if he thought a refusui sc im 
possible that she did not like to give ane, 
very shyly, did as he desired. we elir 

‘It's a shame to tease you,” he said, dous- 
ing @own into her flushed face with a smile of 
compunction, as if he gnessed what is cost 
her to obey his orders. ‘ Supposing that, in- 
stead of lovers, we pretend to be brother aud 
sister! Would you like that better?” 

“Ob, ever so much better,” she said, end 
her heart gave abound, ‘I shvalda’s minf 
that at all.” 

“ Do you think you could carry it out, eo. 9@ 
to deceive everybody else?” his eyes positively 
twinkling. he 

‘* I'm sure I could,” with conviction. 

‘“ Without breaking any of the rales?’’ S7- 
ing to look grave. ¢ 

“The rules? I don’t understand,” ioolaag, 





up at him inguiringly. 

‘Weil, you see, when you adopt a chamawter 
you have to act up to it. It would be eteund 
to call- your brother Mr. Wyndhem. Coulé 
you manage say Perey?” a 

‘I might,” looking down on grownd. 

‘‘And then, yon know,” looking unsenallg 
bashful, * brothers and sisters don’t geserallg 
shake hands when they meet.” 

‘Oh, dear, no!" thinking of Harry Sumner: 
‘a8 often as not they only give little nod.” 

“Bat they generally do a little mora” 
coming very near. 

** Mach less, very often,” in a fiurried tens. 

I think I'l. go and dress for dinner.” 

‘“ Allow me to shew you the way te jour 
room.” said this very odd youvg man. 

“ You wouldn't know which it was.” 

“ Rhoda, how yon misjadge me!” in she 
most repreachful tone, as he led the wey a 
@ path to the right, where the banks wom 
clothed with St. John’s Wert. 








(To be continued.) 
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A TIMELY WITNESS. 


—_-o— 


For many long days the Dauntless, brig-of- 
war, one of the vessels of our commodore’s 
syuadron for the suppression of piracy, had 
vainly cruised about the rocks and islands in 
search of the fierce desperadoes who were said 
to infest those shores. One morning, while 
the red sunlight was straggling through a 
gathering haze which had just veiled from our 
sight a ship in the offing, a man was seen 
standing on a distant rock signalling the brig. 
The captain sent Mr. Marker—a rather super- 
cilious young midshipman—with a cutter, con- 
taining a swivel and twenty armed men, to 
ascertain if the signalling stranger wanted to 
come aboard. As the boat proceeded, and the 
fog thickened, Mr. Marker began to upbraid the 
coxswain, Granger, for his steeriug, though it 
could not be excelled. 

‘If you don’t do better,” he shouted, 
angrily, “I will have you reported.” 

This coxswain was particalarly obnoxious 
to Mr. Marker, because he had lately saved the 
life of one of the midshipmen while he (Marker) 
was thinking about it. It had happened during 
a heavy gale. A little middy—the first lieu- 
tenant’s son—had fallen overboard, and while 
Mr. Marker—who, though brave, was also 
cautious—was hesitating as to whether he 
could rescue him by tying a rope to his breast 
and jumping overboard after him, Granger, 
one of the fore-mast hands, who was a spirited, 
intelligent young fellow of seventeen, full of 
quick decision and ready daring, performed the 
manoeuvre successfully, and brought the little 
fellow safely aboard. For this act Granger 
avas promoted coxswain. 

“Now mind yourself,” continued Mr. 
Marker, as the boat approached the rock on 
which the form of the stranger could be dimly 
made ont through the fog. ‘Bs carefal how 
you steer, or I will have you broken and put 
back where you were before.” 


The young coxswain controlled his temper, | 
though it was hard to do so. Meanwhile the | 


stranger descended the rock. 

“You want to board the brig?” said the 
midshipman, watching him askance. 

He was a middle-aged man, with keen eyes, 
a nose slightly beaked, and he wore a long, 
closely-fitting surtout. 

“* Yes, sir,” was the reply. 

“* Well, my orders were to bring you aboard 
—so step in, if you please.” 

_The other entered the boat, quietly seated 
himself, and then came the order to give way. 

As the boat dashed along the midshipman 
peered warily about him, and now and then 
stole a glance at the passenger. 

“He does not look like a pirate,” thought 
the youth, “but I shall keep my eye upon him.” 


at the end of a narrow passage, between two 
low reefs, appeared a large boat containing 
about twenty desperate-looking cut-throats, 
with pistols and dirks. 


fellows with their fierce, lowering visages ; 


they belonged to the numerous hordeof pirates _ 


for whom the man-o’war's men had been 
searching. On the evil face of the steersman, 
® giant in size, might have Been observed a 
triumphant, sardonic grin. 

‘*Ho! my fine fellows, we have you fast!” 
he shonted. ‘The hunted now have the best 
of the hunters! ”’ 


“We will see about that!” replied Mr. ! 


Marker. ‘* Now, boys,” he added, addressing 
his crew, “‘ we must fight, and I hope you will 
give a good account of yourselves.” 

As he spoke he looked at the stranger who 
had been taken off the rock. The keen eyes 
of this man were fixed upon the outlaws, and 
he had produced a pistol from under his coat ; 
but Marker suspected that he was some traitor 

0 had purposely bronght about this meet- 
with the pirgtes. 


| with a hearty cheer. 





L ' round him in a bewildered manner. 
Just then, emerging from behind a rock, and | 


taking a position directly ahead of the cutter 


t | upon his breast. 
wearing woollen caps, broad sashes, and armed | 


4 | lads, and we will be upon them!” shouted 
There was no mistaking these swarthy 


! the determined energy of plucky men trained 


“Had not you better make use of your 
swivel before you close with the rascals?’’ he 
said, in a deep voice. 

“ T know my own business best,” answered 
the midshipman, 

Then a troubled look crossed his face, for 
now another boat, containing a dozen more 
pirates, appeared from out the mist, astern of 
the cutter. 

“We are hemmed in!’’ he muttered. 
‘* Traitor !” he added, addressing the stranger, 
‘*this is your work!” 

‘You are mistaken,’’ was the cool reply. 

‘‘T shall keep an eye on you, at all events. 
Back water!’ he continued, speaking to the 
crew. ‘ The rascals are too many for us.” 

“What do you propose to do?” inquired 
the stranger. 

“To get out of this the best way I can, if 
you would like to know. Sight the swivel,” 
he added, to the bowmen, ‘‘and ply the 
fellows ahead with it, while we try to get 
through that opening in the reef. Lively, 
boys!” 

Some of the pirates already had begun to 
fire their pistols at the cutter's people, while 
the rest pulled towards the receding boat. 

An old man-o’-war's-man was shot dead, 
and two others were wounded. 

Then the report of the swivel was heard, 
but the pirates, lying well over, avoided the 
shot. 

Before the piece could be reloaded the 
bullets from the foe were again flying thick 
and fast, and another man fell dead. 

‘There is a shoal astern of us, sir. We 
shall probably ground upon it,’’ cried the 
young coxswain, Granger. ‘‘ Then the pirates 
will have us at their mercy. Had not we 
better make a dash at the rascals who are 
firing at us? Wecan whip them before the 
others come up.’’ 

“ Ay, ay, that’s the best thing to do,” came 
the deep voice of the stranger. 

‘“‘Mind your own business, both of you,” 
said Marker. “As for you, Granger—don‘t 
let me hear another word from you, or I will 
have you up for muti——”’ 

Ere he could finish the sentence a bullet 
struck him slantingly on the head, inflicting 
a painful though not mortal wound, which 
threw him down dazed and bewildered, unfit- 
ting him for the command, which thus de- 
volved upon Granger. 

‘* Now, boys, have at them!” the coxswain 
shouted. ‘‘ Porn anzap!” 

This order was obsyed with alacrity, and 


As the ontter rapidly advanced upon the 
pirates, the swivel, which had been re. loaded, 
was fired at the outlaws, killing several of 
their number. 

Mr. Marker’s eyes began to roll. He gazed 


“« You are going the wrong way,” he said, in 
a faint voice; ‘or is it because my brain is, 
whirling that Iam mistaken? Retreat! We 
must retreat!” he added, as his head drooped 


As it drew near, however, the stranger con- 
trived to bring the swivel to bear upon this 
craft, and fired a shot that stove the boat, 
when seeing there was no longer hope for 
them, all the pirated made off, disappearing 
among the rocks. 

‘“*We are the victors,’’ said the stranger, 
quietly. “A bold dash, even with the odds 
against you, is often better than a retreat.” 

‘‘Trne,” said Granger. ‘‘ Had we continued 
to back away from the pirates we should have 
grounded, and had the rascals in both boats 
upon us!” 

“ You—ah—you disobeyed orders,” said Mr, 
Marker, whom a sip of brandy had slightly 
strengthened. ‘‘I—I—will have you shot for 
mutiny!" 

‘From first to last, after you were hit, you 
were not fit to command, sir,” replied the 
coxswain.” 

“ We will see what a court-martial has to 
say on the subject!” retorted the midship- 
man. 

This made Granger uneasy. He had always 
prided himself on doing his duty, but he knew 
that Mr. Marker could so represent his con- 
duct as to inflasnce a court-martial against 
him. 

The cutter now was headed in search of the 
brig, which was at last sighted through the 
fog. and boarded. 

The captain, on seeing the stranger. started 
as if surprised, then, asthe latter said some- 
thing to him in a low voice, he accompanied 
him into the cabin. 

Meanwhile Mr. Marker proceeded to describe 
to the officer of the deck what he was pleased 
to term his coxswain’s disobedience of orders, 
when the officer at once ordered Granger to 
be arrested and put in the brig—a place be- 
tween two guns forward, where delinquents 
were confined. 

Sad and disconsolate, Granger now antici- 
pated the punishment inflicted on a mutineer 
—death atthe yard-arm, or by the bullets of 
the marines. And yet he had performed a 
gallant action—the only one that had saved 
the man-o’-war’s men and given them the 
victory. When he took upon himself the 
command and made his bold dash at the 
pirates he had known that Mr, Marker, who 
had opposed thé movement, was too much 
dazed and bewildered to clearly realize what 
he was about; but was there any hope that 
the members of the court-martial would be- 
lieve him when he said s0 ? 

The long day and the night passed. Several 
times Granger had geen groups of men near 
him, and heard them conversing in low voices, 
while they glanced ominously towards him. 

Next mggning, just after daybreak, the boat- 
swain was heard piping all hands on deck. 
Then followed the roll of the drum, after 
which was heard the harsh voice of the Lieu- 
tenant of marines. The clattering of muskets 
succeeded, then the master-at-arms made his 
appearance in the “ brig.” 

‘“« What's up, Thompson?” inquired Granger, 
sadly. 





“No! no! A few more strokes AHEAD, my 
Granger, in a ringing voice. 

The next moment the cutter crashed against , 
the other boat, when a desperate combat en- | 
sued. The pirates fought fiercely, but their 
opponents wielded their cutlasses and used 
their pistols with daring intrepidity, and with 


‘ 


i 


for conflict. Cheering ‘them on, Granger threw J; 
himself into the thick of the fray, slashing 
right and left with a powerfal arm. The 
stranger, with a cutlass snatched from a fallen 
sailor, fought like a lion, his strong, deep voice | 
blending with the coxswain’s as he laid about 
him with might and main. The clash of steel, ! 
the report of small arms, the hoarse cries of | 
the cutter’s men, and the tiger-like ‘“‘ Hi-| 
yahs!” of the pirates, echoed with strange ; 
din among the rocks. At length the outlaws 
were so badly cut up that they would have re- 
treated but for the approach of their other | 
boat with its reinforcements. 


‘ 


“« You're to go on deck with me,” answered 
Thompson, with a gloomy face. ‘God only 
knows what they are going too with yeu, 
but there’s a file of marines in the gangway 
with loaded muskets.” 

The master-at-arms now led the prisoner on 
devk. The file of marines stood like statues 
in the gangway. Near them was the captain, 
and close to him the stranger who had been 
taken from the rock. The crew were ranged 
further forward. 

“Mr. Marker,” said the stranger, turning to 
the midshipman, who stood a few paces off, 
‘you think that a few shots would serve this 
tellow right?” pointing to Grainger a3 he 
spoke. 

“Ah, for his mutiny, his disobedience of 
orders,” answered Marker, fiercely. 

‘* Marines,” continued the stranger, “ d0 
your duty. Give the coxswain a volley—4 
VOLLEY IN HIs HONOUR. Fire ovER HIS HEAD! 

The crew stared in wonder. Mr. Marker 
started. The marines did not budge, but 
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looked in surprise at the speaker, whom neither 
they nor any of the sailors had ever seen 
before he was sighted on the rock, and yet who 
ordered them 80 peremptorily. Bat now, 
quickly divesting himself of his surtout, the 
stranger disclosed the uniform of a commoporg, 
while at the same time the captain shouted,— 

“Do as you are bid, marines! He whom 
you see is the Commodore of the squadron!” 

In an instant the muskets were raised, and 
the volley of honour roared over Granger's 





“ Now off with his irons!” cried the com- 
modore. P 

The handcuffs were quickly whipped off by 
thedelighted master-at-arms; then the commo- 
dore, eidressing the crew, eulogized Granger's 
conduct in taking command of, and in 
manceuvring, the cutter as he had done, after 
Midshipman Marker was dazed by the shot 
which strack him, and which, from first to 
last, unfitted him for giving Freer orders. 

“ Ay,” he continued, ‘‘and Iam now glad 
that I remained on the rock to take a view of 
the channels and reefs near it, while I sent my 
ship's barge to explore some of the labyrinths 
of the isles—am even glad that the men of the 
barge, for some reason or other, could not find 
their way back to me, as it has enabled me to 
be a witness to this brave coxswain’s behaviour, 
of which I fully approve, and for which he 
deserves reward instead of punishment. There- 
fore, as soon as possible, I shall see that he be 
promoted by receiving a midshipman's war- 
rant, which was never more worthily earned 
or better deserved.”’ 

Words could not describe Granger's joy and 
the mortification of Mr. Marker. Many a 
cordial shake of the hand did the gratified 
coxswain receive from his shipmates and 
chums, young and old, while all hands joined 
in applauding the conduct of the noble and 
just-hearted commodore. 








LORD OF HER LOVE. 


—'0:— 
CHAPTER XXV. 


Tur autumn weather may be dreary enough 
outside, but inside Knarlsborough Castle life 
runs in one luxurious charm. 

Three weeks have gone since the day of the 
thunderstorm, and all that happened in it; 
and Sybil Warner is still an inmate of the 
delightfal oak room, still confined to her apart- 
ment as an invalid. 

_She does not look very like one now as she 
sits at her writing-table busy with her pen. 
There is quite a colour in her cheeks, and a 
light in her cold, steel grey eyes. 

“It has succeeded better than I could have 
dreamed!"’ she says softly to herself. “I 
wonder what Lottie thinks of my triumphant 
scheming? Envies me, I suppose. She would 
give ten years of her life to be in my shoes. 
Her prospects of being Lady Grafford do not 
look very rosy just now. Well, I can’t say I 
pity her. To marry that cub, even with the title 
thrown in. Phaugh! I would sooner be a 
slave or starve!’ §She leans back in her chair 
and her brow clouds. ‘How different to the 
other one. Fool—fool! that I was to have 
acted as I did. If I had only been patient see 
what would have come to me! Bat how wasI 
to know that plain poor Niel Gwynne would 
ever be Lord Ardean, a man of fortune, the- 
owner of a home like this?” She plants her 
chin in her hand and knits her brow. “No; 
how was I to know, and it is too late—too late 


‘now! That puny baby-faced girl reigns here 


Where I should have been queen. He loves 
her,” She starts up suddenly, and paces to 
and fro impatiently. “I must not deceive 
myeelf, he loves her now; but he is jealous of 

er. He was always jealous, and with me he 
had cause—with her” She shakes her head. 





“It is early days,” she mutters. “I can hope 
for nothing just yet!” 


She folds her arms across her stately figure, 
and walks slowly up and dowa the long room. 
She wears a loose peignoir of deep red silk, 
which falls in graceful folds round her tall 
form, and sweeps behind her in a long train. 
She looks wondrously handsome. It is a 
daring thing to wear that deep red colour with 
her warm auburn-tinged hair; but Sybil 
Warner can do what many another woman 
could never do. Marvellous is her beauty ; 
the exquisite pallor of her skin, her dark browa 
and eyelashes shading her clear grey eyes, 
her firm mouth and chin—all is splendid, in- 
deed perfect; and yet the face lacks some. 
thing. With all its glorious beauty it has not 
a tithe of the charm that dwells in Sadie’s 
pure one. Miss Warner attracts, commands 
attention ; Sadie enthralls and captivates. 

As she strolls to and fro, Sybil glances round 
the room. Everything is in exquisite taste ; 
it is a habitation fitted for a queen, but her 
brows lower as she looks. 

‘*That I should be guest here while she is 
mistress,” she thinks; then with a shrug of 
her shoulders ; “ but I must be patient. Rome 
was not built inaday. I can wait!’ 

Wait for what? Sybil hardly knows her- 
self, Her mind holds dim, mysterious pict ures 
of a fature which shall see Sadie somewhere 
in the background, and Niel once more at her 
(Sybil’s) feet. 

She has no settled plan of campaign. All 
she has settled upon is that the happiness 
which exists between Lord Ardean and his 
young wife shall continue no longer, and the 
greater the friendship between Sadie and 
herself grows the easier will be her task. 

She has quite won Sadie’s heart by her 
gentle graciousness, her patience under her 
assumed sufferings, her apparent loyalty and 
friendship for Niel and Bee. 

She has gone cleverly to work with Sadie. 
She sees that all will go well if she deals 
frankly with the girl, and before she had been 
a Wi at Knarlsborough she had spoken 
gently and openly to Sadie. 

“I must go as soon as Dr. Douglas will 
allow me,’ she had said, as Sadie sat beside 
her couch. She had smiled faintly as she 
spoke. 

“Are you not comfortable here?” was 
Sadie’s reply, to which Sybil had answered 
with a sigh. 

“It is like Heaven to be with you, dear 


Lady Ardean,’”’ she said, carrying the girl’s, 
Ab! you will | 
I feel I know: 


hand to her lips, ‘‘ bat—but—. 
forgive me for speaking of it. 

you will understand me when I say that it 
hurts me to be under your husband's roof. 
I—I—once did him a great wrong. Perhaps 
he has told you of it?” 
shortly. Sadie’s answer would be her cue 
how to proceed. 

‘* Yes,” Lady Ardean said, gently. 
has told me all.” 

Sybil checked a frown, and sighed again. 

** Between such lovers as you and he per- 
fect confidence is best. I was a foolish, a 
wicked woman, dear Lady Ardean; bat we 
are not always answerable for our actions, are 
we? Even you,I daresay, have done things 
in your simple life which you never cease to 
regret.” 

At these words Sadie had coloured sud- 
denly and painfully, all ignorant, poor child, 
that the cruel steel- grey eyes were noting her 
confusion, and treasuring it for some future 
time. Sybil had taken no outward notice of 
Sadie’s silence, but had gone on. 

‘So it was with me when—when I behaved 


“ Niel 


so wrongly to Niel—I mean Lord Ardean ; | 


and it ia because of the acute memory of that 
wrong that I say I must gofrom here. I—I 
cannot bear to be near him, and know that I 
am not yet forgiven.” 

** Do not let that trouble you,” Sadie had an- 
swered, quickly. ‘: Niel shall forgive you, as 
I koow, Iam sure, he has done long ago, You 
must promise not to worry about this, for I 
am certain Niel bears you no ill-will ; indeed, 
I think he has tried to forget the past alto- 
gether, and has succeeded.” 





She stopped her | 





At this Sybil had suddenly set her white 
teeth, and registered a vow to pay Sadie back 
for this insult, as she termed it, in some like 
coin; and Sadie, intent on comforting only, 
and innocent of the anger she was kindling, 
went on in the same fashion for several 
minutes, feeling her heart warm towards this 
regally handsome woman who had sinned, 
and now repented. She went direct to Niel 
when she left her guest's room, and in her 
simple, frank fashion repeated to him all that 
had passed ; and though Niel could not rid his 
mind of the first uncomfortable impression 
that had come on it, he could not refuse to 
listen to his darling’s gentle urging that he 
should hold out the hand of friendship to the 
woman who years before had so cruelly trod- 
den his heart under foot. 

Besides, Niel, man like, was deceived, and 
considerably pleased by Sybil’s frank dealing 
with Sadie; there was no beating about the 
bush—no iasinuations or secret understand. 
ings. He felt that she had been honest and 
truthful, and he consequently was more easily 
persuaded to become friendly than he shoald 
have done under other circumstances. 

So things had gone on during the three 
weeks that had elapsed ; and as matters stand 
now, Sybil Warner is not only a guest, but a 
welcome one at Kuarlsborough Castle. 

Bee’s sudden departure has pleased her 
more than she could express, and she loses no 
opportunity of cleverly and judiciously widen- 
ing the breach between Sadie and her sister- 
in-law. That unlacky blush that had come 
to the girl’s cheeks in the moment of con- 
fidence, brought there by that direct thrust 
about regretted acts, has never left Sybil’s 
miad. 

She thinks of it now as she: stands by the 
wide fireplace, with its great brass fire dogs 
and logs of wood. 

‘Can she have anything to hide?” she 
asks herself. ‘‘Is it possible that she has. 
some secret? Was there not some mystery 
about her? I must ask Lottie. I am glad she 
is coming here to-day.” 

For by her wish, expressed very delicately, 
she has arranged for Miss Musgrave to visit 
the Castle for a few days. Neither Niel or 
Sadie are exactly comfortable at this arrange- 
ment; but they do not like to make any 
objection to Sybil’s wish, and so Lottie is 
expected, and needless to say is eagerly anxious 
to reach Kuarisborouzh, 

Sadie is very miserable about Bee. She 
cannot rid her mind of the idea that she has 
been unkind to Niel’s sister, although, to all 
; Outward appearances, she cannot but own 
that she has done right in checking all the 
cruel remarks that Bee made about Sybil, and 
in putting forward no objection to Mrs. Dal- 
rymple’s stated intention of leaving her 
brother’s house for her own. 

“I wish I understood it more clearly,” 
| Sadie thinks wistfally to herself. ‘It was so 

unlike Bee, dear generous, gentle Bee, who 
never said an unkind thingof a soul. Of course 
I know she can never forgive Sybil Warner 
for the way she treated Niel—that is natural ; 
but, though she could never be friends, still Bee 
need not doubt the poor creature so much ag 
jto declare that instead of saving me she 
caused my fall, aud that her sprained illness 
and pain now is all one sham. It seems to 
me that we should be wicked to question it 
for an instant. I certainly did havea terrible 
escape, and all through Sybil Warner ; though 





iI miss Bee more and more each day, I can 


never I hope grow ungrateful or forgetfal.”’ 

To Niel whenever she speaks of Bee she 
does so in a gentle, tender fashion, bat Lord 
Ardean is not so considerate. 

He is very angry with his sister. 

*‘I could never have believed it of Bee,” he 
says now and then. “I grant her loyalty 
and love for me may have prejadiced her 
against Miss Warner, but beyond that there 
is no excuse for the way she has behaved. I 
am disappointed in her, Sadie. She has not 
the sweet nature I had imagined!” And 
then he goes off into his library alone, as he 
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geems to do so often of Iate, and with a sigh 
Sadie monnts the stairs to sit and read with 
By bit, and mintster to her wants. 

She sees very little of Niel now, for Sybil 
secras to like to have her always with her, 
and Sadie cannot refuse to do such small 
deeds as are asked of her by the woman whom 
she looks upon as her deliverer from death 
Sti? she is growing anxious for Sybil to be 
gnite well that she may go back to her old 
hfe: and though Dr. Dougtas comes every day 
and arranges the injared arm, Miss Warner 
goes not muke rapid progress. 

Syb sees the eagerness and anxiety that 
w bevinning to dawn on Sadie’s face, and 
imwardiy it pleases her. 

“My lady cannot be eco much with my lord 
now,’’ she says to herself, as she stands by the 
fre. “So much the better for my plan of 
revenge. It is a good beginning; the end will 
mot be so vary far off. Sarely if my illness has 
dome nothing else it has helped to separate 
them! They have been easily deceived ’’ She 
tnnghs shortly, * but perhaps even they might 
Bave been suspicions if Douglas had not come 
wo well to my help.” 

She' moves away from the fire and looks out 
ef the Window. There is a set smile on her face, 
bat her handsome brows are kuit. 

*“ ¥Yes,”’ she mutters between her teeth, “T 
have to thank Douglas for it all; but will 
thankesoffice him? Witthe not exact more?” 
Wib an impatient gesture she turns away, 
antl is sittiny at the writing-table again when 
a gentle tap at the door warns her that she 
gouat take up her réle of invalid; and she has 
ently just time to settle herself languidly in 
the biy chair, and rearrangethe scarf over her 


righ arm, when Sadie comes in with the usnal | 


offering of lovely hothouse flowers, without 
which she never visits her goest. 


“ The carriage has gone to meet Miss Mus. | 


grave,”’ she says, after she has made all sorts 
ef ingniries after Sybil’s health; “ she will be 
here very shortly, I expect ” 

**T shall be glad to see her,” Sybil ‘answers, 
with the Jangoid manner she always adopts 
before her hostess. ‘* I hope you will like her, 
Gady Ardean. She has been a very dear 
triend to me.” 


“FE will try to like her for your sske,” is | 


Badie’s gentle answer, though, to speak 
honestly. she cannot bear the thonght of this 
acion of the Musgrave family coming beneath 
her roof. 1t seems, somehow, distinctly wrong 
bo ber dead father, so altogether contrary to 
hie wish. It is true that Sir Reginald did not 
make any mention of the women, only of 
Gerald Mosygrave, when he spoke of his hatred, 
bat Sadie cannot rid her mind of the notion 
that were he alive now he would never permit 
Lottie Musgrave to approach his child or 
himes!?. 

Bus what is she to do? Sybil bas asked 
for ber friend—Sybil, who is suffering now 
8rora her brave action which saved Sadie’s life. 

Is is not the moment. as Niel thinks to him- 
self, 30 make any objection to so simple a 
wish. Besides, Niel is in his heart of hearts 
vsther relieved. Sybil will now have her 
friend to nurse her, and Sadie need not be so 
mech m the sick-room as she has been. 

Despite his gratitnde and his stoutly declared 
Belief im Syoil, there still lurks en uncom- 
fortable eensution in his mind regarding her 
sojeer= im Knarlsborough Castle, and her 
imtreduction to, and growing intimacy with, 
tds durling. 

He can never forget her treachery, her 
ameoth falseness, though the sting of them 
has gone lony since; but if she deceived once, 
why not again? is the thonght that flashes 
through his mind now and then, when he has 
Sime to think sbout the whole »ffair. 

It is a regrettable fact that Niel is so much 
ssonpied just now. Had he more leisure he 
would feel the approaching danger to his great 
happiness more surely; but, as it is, he is 
slammed nearly every moment of the day on 
g29 thing or another connected with his newly- 
acqnired estates; and. save for an instant now 
avi then, he has not time to remember that 


~ 





Sybil Warner is in his house, the daily com- 
panion of his young wife, the one uncomfort- 
able factor in his wonderfally peaceful, deeply- 
loved life. 
| Lord Grafford is still at Kuarlsborough ; 
his mother has left the Wold on a round of 
visits, secnre in the thought that her one lamb 
is safe from the wolves, and Bee has been too 
miserable to write to her that the enemy is at 
band. As a matter of fact, Bee knows 
nothing about the proposed visit of Lottie 
Mnsgrave, and, therefore, can do nothing. 
Sadie is descending the broad oaken stair- 
' case as the carriage that went to fetch Miss 
| Masgrave rolls ap to the door, and with a 
| fleeting colour she hastily passes into the 
| library. 
|} IT will not be false. I do not care to bid 
her welcome, and I will not do so,” she says to 
hereelf. , 
| Bat Lottie does not heed that her hostess 
is not present. She follows the housekeeper 
upstairs, her heart beating fast; and when the 
door is safely locked she executes a dance, 
descriptive of delight’ to Sybil, before she 
sinkea into a chair. 

“ Weil.” greets Sybil, in her short manner, 
‘‘and what do you think of me now?” 

«That you are a marvel—a perfect Napoleon 
of strategy. How you have managed to keep 
so pale and interesting I don’t know! Has 
Doty!ae given you something to make you ill?” 
| No,” Sybil returns, abraptly, “it is only 
acting good, but aéting all the same. ~ Sit 
down, Lottie, and I will ring for some tea. 
Lady Ardean usaally gives it to me with her 
own fair hands, but doubtless she won’t come 
to-duy as you are here.” 

** How do you find her?” 

“A fool!” is the contemptuous reply. “A 
fool, most decidedly. And [-am not sure 
whether there is not a dash of the rogue too.” 

“She looked like a baby at her wedding,” 
Lottie observes incredulously, as she takes off 
her hat. 
| * Buby faces are often the coverings of very 
old hearrs. I cannot tell you just yet what 
it is I think, but that Lady Ardean has a 
secret I am convinced, and before very long 
I mean to find it out.” 

“Oh! you will succeed!” Lottie laughs 
' easily as she comes forward and kneels down 
before the log fire. ‘ Douglas says he thinks 
so clever & woman as you never existed before 
or can again.” - 

‘*‘ Douglas is very kind,” Sybil answers, bat 
| her brows are knit; then with abruptnees she 
goes on, ‘‘Grafford is here, Lottie, and you 
must make the most of your opportunities.” 

“IT am to stay some time, am I not?” 
Lottie interrupts eagerly. ‘“ You are not 
going away just yet, Sybil?” 

‘Lam not, certainly; but you are not me. 
Where is your mother?” : 

**Gone abroad,” Lottie answers, with a 
downcast face, ‘on some wildgoose chase to 
fiad Gerald. As if that were possible.’’ 

‘‘Has she a clue?” Sybil asks, with some 
interest. 

Lottie shakes her head. 

‘Nothing worth speaking of. She remem- 
bers that he said he ehould go to Paris in the 
autumn, and so nothing will satisfy her bat 
she must go'there too. It is all very absnrd. 
Gerald is dead, I feel quite sure. So why 
trouble any more about him?” 

‘* Lottie, yon are heartless ! ’’ 

Miss Musgrave looks in surprise at her 
friend's stern face. 

**And pray what are you?” she asks with 
& sneer. 

Sybil rises suddenly, and sweeps to and fro. 

*“T am a miserable woman—aye! a miser- 
able, hopeless, despairing women, such as 
you, Lotrie, cannot understand. My heart is 
like a coal of fire in my breast. My every 
thought is a yearning. a longing for one thing. 
Ah! you may well look surprised. I hardly 
know myself. I could strike a dagyer into 
myself when I recall the past and my sense- 
lees folly. Lottie, I tell you Fam mad! Mad 
with love for Niel! Love of Niel! The man 








who was once at my feet! My own, my 
boyish lover !” 

er cheeks are flaming, her eyes are like 
great stars in their brilliancy. Even Lottie, 
who knows her well, cannot resist a feeling 
of astonished admiration at her beanty. 

Sybil catches her expression, stops sud- 
derily, and laughs shortly. 

‘I suppose you think mea raving Innatic, 
Lottie ?’’ she says. 

* Well,’ confesses Miss Moasgrave, candidly, 
“T really did not think this sort of thing was 
in you Sybil.” 

Sybil sits in her chair moodily, 

*“ Because you, like all the world, have never 
known me,” she answers. 

She gazes intently into the fire, and Lottie 
watches her in silence for awhile. ~ 

“ What are your plans?” she asks, almost 
timidly, after a few moments’ pause. Truth 
to tell, she feels a trifleafraid of her friend in 
this strange mood. , 

Sybil draws her eyes slowly from the fire, 
and fixes them on Lottie’s fate, 

**T was a fool once, and [ méan to-retleem 
my character in my own estimation.” 

“ How?" asks Miss Musgrave, hurriedly. 

“T mean to win Niel back. I mean to 
claim ‘him for what he really is—mine, and 
mine alone!” 

“Bat she—what of her? Have you forgot- 
ten her?” 

“She!” How stpremely contemptuons is 
her voice. ‘Poor creature! ~Wohat is she 
against me? -Icare nothing about her. It is 
Niel I want, and Niel I mean to win. I oaly 
wanted revenge, Lottie, a month ago, but now 
that is changed—I want his love; and, unless 
I overrate my power, it will be mine. Oh! 
the task is not so difficult, A quarrel, a seps- 
ration, a hint of dishonour, a divorce which 
shall be well borne out by witnesses. I pro- 
mise you, and then I reign here as wife and 
mistress of Knarlsborough Castle.” 

She rears her tall form to its highest as 
she says this, and to Lottie she seems like 
some weird syren or proghetess of old as 
she utters the cruel, malicious, wicked words, 
that if they mean anything carry death to 
the gentle girl who has so staunchly befriended 
her, and who, against all objections, still be- 
lieves in and trusts her. 


a 


CHAPTER XXVI. 


Wate Sybil Warner and Miss Masgravo 
are exchanging confidences upstairs, Sadie is 
experiencing a great. surprise and pleasure 
below in the sudden appearance of Philip 
Brewer on the scene. 

“* How good of you to come; how glad [an 
to see you! But why did you not write me, 
and I would have mst you? ’’ she reiterates 
again and again, holding his hand in both her 
small ones. There is a ring of trath in her 
voice, and Philip feels that if ever a welcome 
was sincere, Sadie’s welcome to him in her 
new home is that one. 

It is, indeed, a gleam of pleasure, almost 
sunshine. to the girl, this advent of a real, 
honest friend. Why'she is so glad to see him 
Sadie scarcely knows, save that sne, like Bee, 
has grown to trast this man, and to feel strong 
reliance and faith in him. } 

“Niel is in his study; come to him,” she 
cries, gaily; and thither they repair, where 
Niel extends a hearty greeting to this friend 
of his wife’s. It is not long before Philip 
discovers traces of Sybil Warner’s pernicious 
influence. There seems to have arisen a bar- 
rier between Lord and Lady Ardean—whence 


it comes or what it is he cannot determine; | 


but the bloom has been rabbed off their won- 
derfal happiness, and they are no longer the 
frank lovers they were. It is while Philip is 
talking to S.die alone in her dainty boudoir 
that he arrives at the final determination that 
the girl is not comfortable, and he is ponder- 
ing and turning things over in his mind how 
best to act, while Sadie chats on, when Mary 
comes in, and brings a message from Sybil. 
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«That Miss Warner feels so much better 
to-day she will be glad to come down into the 
drawing-room if Lady Ardean would like 
that arrangement.” f 

Sadie sends back a courteous acquiescence, 
end then rising, says.— 
— We had better ensconse ourselves before the 
invalid comes down. I am glad she is ao much 
better. I suppose the arrival of her’ friend, 
Miss Musgrave, has done her great good.” — 

«“ What!’?: Philip epanee to a standstill. 
‘Ts Lottie Musgrave here ?”’ 

7 Yes, she cnioah an hour ago. Why do 
vonask ? Don’tyou like her ?”’ 

Philip is silent for a moment. 

“ Have you seen her?” he asks abruptly. 

“Not yet.” Sadie blushes at the remem- 
prance of her avoidance of receiving her guest. 

Pbilip pauses. Shall he warn Sadie? Will 
she see the great likeness that existed between. 
Jack and his sister. "Mt 

His mind works quickly, and he deter~- 
mines to say nothing, but frust tochance that 
the vecerntanad ‘not’ be so striking to 


Sadie. To tell hert'amything of the truth is nr ij 


ut het possibly at great disadvantage. Sudi 
foto skilfal pe Sit She will:never be able 
to conceal her agitations ike musé do nothing, 
but as he follows the gitP*from the room#he- 
sends'up a hearty prayer that she may be deft - 


in peace and ign ‘ ane ae BE 
Niel is in he Giewing.room when they 


arrive; and at sightof Philip's thoughtful face | 
he frowns sligh’ jealousy awakens\sgain, 
and a quick “rushes into his’ mind us to 


what bond exists between his wife~and this 
friend. CPE 1A 

Even as Sadie comes up #0 ‘him ani rests 
her hand confidingly on ‘his_arm,; he does 
not grow easier. He wishes vaguely that 
Philip had not come, and he wonders with a 
deep pang whether he has some clue to the 
dead past in the confidence that so evidently 
exists between these two. 

Bee's name has not been mentioned yet. 
Philip is careful to avoid speaking of her. 

“Say nothing-at all about me,’ Bee had 
commanded. ‘I don’t want them to guess I 
sent you down, Philip,” and ‘so he follows out 
her instructions to the letter. 

They are all three standing ina rather con- 
strained silence, when the door opens and ad- 
mits Sybil, leaning on Lottie Musgrave’s arm. 

Both men start forward, but Niel is first ; 
and it isto him she clings with her left hand 
a3 she comes slowly forward. 

Her eyes haveseen Philip immediately, but 
she is not much affected one way or the other 
by his presence, She knows him.very slightly, 
and has no opinion of his talents as a knave 
or a clever man. 

Lottie Musgrave greets him with quiet sur- 
prise, and then she sends a sharp glance round 
for Lord Grafford, who happens to be out 
shooting. 

She talks a little while to Philip while 
Sadie bends over Sybil and arranges her com- 
fortably in a chair; then when all is done 
Lottie waits to be greeted by her hostess, 

Philip watches Sadie’s fuce most anxiously. 
The girl turns with a gentle smile. 

“1 must apologise, Miss Mus——”’ she is 
beginning, when her eyes meet Lottie’s, and 
the words die omrapaly on her lips; while her 
cheeks first flash, and then grow ashen white. 

Philip hastily moves forward eager to say 
anything—do anything that will aid her, but 
he is foiled, as Lottie bends.forward quickly. 

“You are ill, Lady Ardean. How white you 
look ! Oh! Lord Ardean——” 

Neil moves hurriedly from Sybil’s side, and 
comes up to Sadie, 

“What is it, my darling?” he asks 
tenderly, and in alarm, 

_ Lady Ardean twisted her foot,” Philip 
breaks in, “I saw her do it.” 

Lottie looks sharply at him, then glances at 
Sybil, who is watching this scene most 
breathlessly, 

“ Which foot is it, dearest?” Niel aske, in 
reat perturbation. “Sit down awhile. 





pick-me-up. This is dreadful,’ Niel says, 
half smilingly, ‘‘ two invalids at once.” 

“Oh! lef me help,” Sybil cries, rising 
languidly; but Sadie wakes from her shat- 
tered condition. . 

‘*No, no; I am all right,”’ she says, sharply. 
**T don’t want anything.” 

Her eyes go to Lottie’s face again, and 
grow fixed with fear. It is Jack's counten- 
ance she sees, line for line thesame. A great 
horror and dread comes slowly.on her. What 
is in the futgre? What cloud is it that is 
dawning on the-horizon of her great happiness? 

Sybil givesasigh, and goes gently back to 
her chair, and Niel feels vexed with Sadie 
that she should have spoken co roughly. 

‘Had yon not better be assisted to your 
room, Sadie?” he says, coldly. 
~ She shiver@athis tone, Is:seems to accord 
with the.curi nfort that is reigning 
in her heart; themishe suddenly sees Sybil 

“east a tender, remenstrating glance at Niel, 
who: gone back-4o*her, is settling her 









ises ands prapidly from the room. 
oe * Ohdtitameso-glad Lady Ardean. is not 
tt; she does: not. even walk lame!” 
lifting ber. steel-grey eyes to 


iel anskes ne rephys:: He-is: 
afterehis wife's. figure with a, 


between Philip Brewer and*®adie; or why 
should Philip haye volunteered the excuse 
which she, by ner own action; has proved to 
be a lie? 

By a strong effort he conquers himself, and 
talks in his usual way to his guests, but how 
he gets through a conversation he can never 
tell. While he is still striving to be natural, 
Sadie returns with Lord Grafford. 

She is very pale, but the look of fear has 
left her eyes; and Philip conjectures rightly 
that she has been taking herself to task for 
her fear, and comforting herself by common 
sense reasonings. 

She comes up to Lottie, and commences 
talking quickly, as thoegh saying to hersolf 
that whatever the enemy was, she would 
grapple with it at once, and so overthrow it. 

Bat a greater blow is yet in store for her, 
a greater trial to her endurance, 

Niel still fighting with the doubt that has 
been instilled by Sybil’s artless remark about 
Sadie’s perfect walking, feels that he cannot 
approach her in his present mood, and discuss 
platitudes with this weight on his heart. So 
he keeps by Sybil’s side, and fills her with 
much malicious delight as she reads Sadie’s 
pain and jealousy. 

Standing where he ia, by Sybil’s chair, Niel 
can yet follow the conversation going on 
between the others. 

Lottie is coquetting a little with Lord Graf- 
ford, and it is a question of his that shoots 
the first arrow to the very being and centre 
of Sadie’s happiness. He inquires, in his shy, 
awkward way, for Mra. Musgrave, with whom, 
of course, he became acquainted when they 
were staying at the Manor, 

Lottie sighs theatrically. 

“Poor mamma!” she says, shaking her 
head ; she is, I fear, growing more and more 
delicate. It is the mind that troubles her, 
Lord Grafford.” 

Philip, scenting danger, draws near. 

*‘And Lady Grafford, how is sha?” he 
inquires eagerly, though the Countess's 
health is a matter of perfect indifference tohim. 

The young man mumbles out some answer, 
and Lottie, having caught sight of herself in 
a mirror and determining that the sad, down. 
cast expression is exceedingly becoming to 
her, sighs again. 

‘Poor mamma! she is always sad, Lady 
Ardean. You know we have had great trouble 





Brewer, ring the bell; I will\administer a 





about my brother.” 


‘ta the chaity and thesight wakes her jealousy 
pes *# Ervyy, i pm all right,’’ shoe.cays, . 
in. low, Ones ; then, forget- 
‘fal of aght and excuse she 








whilé a horrible suspicion. his) 
mind that there is some socechietiibstanding 


“Tam sorry to hear that,’’ Sadie answers, 
almost mechanically, 

** Yes,”” Lottie goes on, finding Lord Graf- 
ford is lookimg at her. ‘‘Gerald was our 
pride, our dearest possession. He adored us 
as much as we adored him; our love was not 
an ordinary love,’’ Sybii’s lips compress with 
@ contemptuous smile «t+ the tremble in 
Lottie’s voice, and Philip’s brows are knit. He 
recognises the unreality of all this; but Sadie 
and Lord Grafford are both touched ; and Niel 
feels a wavs of sympathy even in the midst of 
his distressed thoughts. 

‘* Separation is always hard ; but when one 
loses one’s loved ones, as we lost Gerald, it is 
more than hard. Iam sure yon will pity us, 
Lady Ardean, when I tell you we do not even 
know if-our dear one is alive or dead. He 
simply yanished.from our sight this summer, 
and leffino trace. behind him,”” .. 

A irng pane you 1a some clue?’ Niel 
in. quickly.‘ Itisa hard thing for a 
manjte disappear altogether now a days.” 
+, Isettie- shakes her head again. 
» ‘+All through the early part of the year 
Gerald was.absent from us. .Hoe was staying 
with someold friends in ——shire; but we 
saw himiyeenstantly ; aud.once I remember, 
when E.@fas ia the neighbourhood, he wrote 
and asked me to meet him in a small place 
near, oalled Upper Wentworth.’’ shite 
dip involantarily:dzaws closer to Sadie’s 
. has given. great.start,and in her 
yes that lookef dreadyand pain comes 
ain, all.of whish is noted sharply by Sybil, 
and marked down in her memory against 
Sadie, poor child! 


Lottie says, lifting her face with trembling 
lips to Lord Graffoxd; ‘‘and we have only 
heard from him twice since.” 

*‘Oh! depend upon it be is allright. If Mus- 
grave is anything like whut he used to be he 
will turn up. I remember he was always fond 
of an adventure,’’ Niel obzerves cheerily. He 
catches Philip’s eye, aud makes a sign as 
much as to say, ‘‘ Let her remain in ignorance ; 
what need to tell her that you know the man 
is dead ?” 

And Philip is silent, wishing from the 
bottom of his heart that he could first gag 
Lottie Musgrave and then cist her out of 
Knarlsborough Castle, and with that treache- 
rous, beautiful Sybil Warner ont of Sadie's 
life altogether. 

He feels he knows that the sword is about 
to fall; yet he is powerless to aid her, lest by 
so doing he deepens her difficn!ties, and adds 
to her misery. He has never felt so wretched ; 
never at so terrible a disadvantage. He does 
not know which way to act for the best. 

Lottie gives Niel a smile of gratitude for his 
words. 

* How kind of you to try and comfort me! 
How I wish you may be right, Lord Ardean, 
that this dreadful suspense might end! If— 
if even we learned where our darling was 
buried it would not be so bad, but—’’ Here 
Lottie wipes away some imaginary tears with 
so much cleverness that Sybil feels inclined to 
appland her. ‘ Please, dear Lady Ardean, for- 
give me,” Miss Musgrave continues, turning 
gracefully to her hostess. “I—I am very 
stupid. I-—.’ 

“Pray say nothing. I think I understand,” 
is Sadie’s reply, spoken almost with difficulty. 

Lottie seems to check her rising sobs and 
control her tears; and Lord Grafford looks 
less uncomfortable. 

*‘T did not mean to get on to this subject,’’ 
Miss Musgrave says, with a faint smile; “ it 
always distresses me. Thank you, dear Lady 
Ardean, for your kind, sweet sympathy ; it is 
so pleasant to meet with a nature like yours. 
Why, I declare I have made you quite pale 
and anxious !” 

Sadie’s faco is, indeed, white. There is an 
air about it that Philip remembers seeing that 
first night he saw her in the garden at Derwent 
Manor, 

Once more he tries to avert the coming 








catastrophe—for that a catastrophe is coming 


at Dhat was the last time I ever saw Gerald,” , 
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[‘*LorTg! 1 TELL You I AM MAD!” gsYBIL CBIED,—“ MAD WITH LOVE FOR NIEL!”’] 


he feels assured. But suddenly Sybil’s voice 
comes across the room like a silver bell. 


‘““What picture has your mother taken to | 


Paris to aid her in her search, Lottie?’’ she 
atks quietly. 

She puts this question with great delibera- 
tion, urged she scarcely knows by what 
power, save that her quick brain eagerly 
seized on Sadie’s start at mention of Upper 
Wentworth, and that Philip's anxiety seems 
to tell her that this subject of Gerald Mus- 
grave is very nearly allied to the secret which 
she has determined Sadie possesses, and 
regarding which she has been so puzzled of 
late. 

‘There was an excellent portrait of Mr. 
Musgrave you showed me back in the summer. 
Vo you remember it ?”’ she goes on. 

‘‘Taken at some outlandish place? That 
very Upper Wentworth, you mean,” Lottie 
answers, promptly. She has no cue to what 
Sybil intends doing, but she is smart enough 
to follow her more astute friend as carefully 
asshecan. “ Yes, I remember showing it to 
you quite well, Sybil; it was the very best 
Gerald ever had taken, and it is on that 
mother pins her faith. I have one with me 
upstairs. No, I believe I have it down here.’’ 
Lottie takes up a dainty work-basket. ‘I 
always keep it where I can look at it most,” 
she says, telling the falsehood with a faint 
sigh. . 

Sybil knows exactly how much affection 
existed between Lottie and her brother, and a 
sneer curls her lip at the remembrance. 

Sadie has drawn near to a table, and is 
standing leaning against it, striving to control 
her strangely agitated feelings. 

‘* Why should the mere mention of Upper 
Wentworth strike such a cold chill to her 
heart?” she asks herself. ‘Is she not 
foolish—more than foolish—wrong to torture 
herself in this way? What connection can 
there be between this lost Gerald Musgrave’s 
eojourn in Upper Wentworth and Jack 
Ronalds? The whole thing is a coincidence. 





It is, of course, unpleasant and uncomfortable 
that any word calling up that wretched past 
should ever be mentioned ; but, still, after all, 
it is only a word, and—— 

** Yes, here it is,’’ breaks in Lottie’s voice 
on her troubled musings. ‘There, Lord 
Ardean, you cau judge for yourself if there 
was much difference between the Gerald 
Musgrave you knew and my brother of this 

ear.” 

Niel took the portrait and looked at it 
earnestly, and Philip, his very fingers itching 
to fling the card into the fire, approaches him 
to take it from him, under pretence of look- 
ing at it—in reality, to prevent Sadie seeing it ; 
but though be manages to hide his nervous- 
ness from Niel, he is not so successful with 
Sybil Warner. 

Just as Philip's hand is outstretched for the 
portrait she leans forward. 

‘Will you allow me to look, Lord Ardean ?” 
she says, very sweetly. 

Philip’s hand drops; he almost groans 
aloud as his eyes meet hers, with a sense of 
triamph in their steely depths. Niel turns to 
Miss Warner, and gives her the picture. 

Sadie is still standing gazing out of the 
window, thinking, in a vague manner, when 
Sybil’s voice reaches his ears. 

‘* Would you not like to see this, dear Lady 
Ardean? Poor fellow; it is such a hand- 
some face !”’ 

The beads of perspiration are bursting out 
on Philip’s brow. With a sense of acute pain 
the thonght of Bee rushes to kis mind. He 
feels almost like a coward when he realizes 
how powerless he is to help Sadie at this 
moment. 

He tries to give her a look as she passes, a 
warning to stop short; and were it not for 
that strange air about Niel, he would stride 
forward now—stand between her and this 
pictured ghost of the past, but to move an 
inch is madness. He has done all that he 
pessibly can; Fate is too strong for him 
now. 





He holds his breath, and his face grows 
drawn and white. He is so lost to the inten- 
sity of the moment that he is ignorant that 
Niel is watching bim in a state of mad 
jealousy, doubt, and astonishment. 

There is one moment’s pause as Sadie takes 
the photograph from Sybil Warner’s hand. 

It bas grown dusk now, and the )ight by 
Sybil’s chair is so dim that it is difficult to 
distinguish anything, but the fire sends ups 
strong blaze; and though Sadie cares at this 
moment very little for what belongs to, or is 
connected .with, this Gerald Musgrave, 
courtesy demands that she shall show some 
interest in her guest’s affairs. So with a faint 
smile, which lives only a moment, she shades 
her face with her hand, and, bending towards 
the fire, looks at the portrait. 

The next instant there is a broken cry ; the 
photograph falls from her hold into the grate, 
and as both Philip and Niel rush forward, 
Sadie sinks in a heap on the ground. . 

‘It is her foot again,” Philip exclaims, in 
sheer desperation. ‘‘I knew she hurt it just 
now!” 

Niel makes no remark of any sort; he 
simply pushes Philip’s hands on one side, and 
putting his arm round Sadie’s slender form, 
lifts it as easily as though it had been @ 
feather weight. 

‘Do not be alarmed,” he says, curtly, to 
Sybil and Miss Musgrave. “My wife has 
only fainted. She—she unfortunately often 
faints. Iwill take her to her room.” 

With that he walks to the door, carrying 
Sadie with perfect ease, and passing through 
the hall he makes for the library. 

Once there he puts his burden down gently, 
rings the bell, waits till the maid comes at his 
summons; and then, without a backward 
glance, he goes away with a heart that seems 
turned to stone, and a sense of disappoint- 
ment, and shame stronger than he realizes 
exactly hanging over his head. 


(To be continued.) 
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NOVELETTE.] 


A RASH MARRIAGE. 


—0:— 
CHAPTER XI.—(continued.) 


‘You are trembling,’ Vane said, anxiously. 
“Tam afraid that cur frightened you !’’ 

‘‘T was frightened—a little,” she answered, 
with a tremulous smile, 

“T should like to have thrashed him well— 
the scoundrel! By the way, I fancy I have 
met him before, but I cannot remember 
where.” Lord Seagrave paused suddenly, for 
in the very midst of his sentence there came 
a recollection of the day when he and Christa- 
bel had seen the young nurse in conversation 
with this self-same man, Speaking on the 
impulse of the moment, he added, ‘‘ You 
know him?” 

‘ Yes—unfortunately, I do.” 

He looked keenly down into her face, but 
there was no guilt in it—only a profound 
regret, and as he saw it he drew a deep 
breath of relief. Clearly this man was not 
her lover, as, just for one moment, he had 
feared he might be. 

By. this time Helena had partially re- 
covered her self-possession, and so she drew 
her arm from under her companion’s, and 
came to a standstill. 

“Tam much obliged for your escort, Lord 
Seagrave,” she said, her voice not quite so 
steady as usual, “but I need not detain you 
any longer now. I am not afraid of being 
molested again.” 

‘Nevertheless you must permit me to see 
you home,” he returned, gravely. ‘It is too 
dark for you to be out alone.” 

‘*T shall be all right, I assure you.” 

‘Allow me to be the best judge of that. 
Besides,” he added, with emphasis, ‘‘it will 
sive me great pleasure to walk with you. We 
have few opportunities of being together alone, 
and there is a great deal I want to say to you.” 





‘* To me, Lord Seagrave?” she faltered. | 

‘To you, Miss Burn—to you, Monica, if 
you will allow me to call you so. Stay here, 
under this treea moment, and then I will try 
to put into words what has so long lainin my 
heart.” 

She complied as unresistingly as if she were 
obeying some magic mandate against which 
she was powerless torebel. The park was very 
quiet, and well-nigh deserted. Through the 
rifts of the boughs above their heads the stars 
shone down witha veiled, misty sort of radi- 
ance which deepened the charm of the scented 
dusk, and the roar of the great city was sub- 
dued into a murmur that hardly disturbed 
the silence. It was one of those soft, warm, 
balmy May evenings, instinct with a subtle spell 
of ge | beauty, that makes one involun- 
tarily call to mind Byron's description of twi- 
light :— 

** It is the hour when from the boughs, 

The nightingale’s high note is heard, 
It is the hour when lover’s vows, 
Sound sweet in every whispered word. 
And gentle winds, and waters near, 
Make music to the lonely ear. 

Each flower the dews have lightly wet, 
And in the sky the stars are met. 

And on the wave is deeper hue, 

And on the leaf a browner hue, 

And in the Heaven that clear obscure, 
So softly dark, and darkly pure, 
Which follows the decline of day, 

As twilight melts beneath the moors away.” 


Vane paused a few moments before he spoke. 
Perhaps by some strange, magnetic influence 
he was thinking of another scene that had 
occurred in Hyde Park seven years ago, when 
a woman had asked him to wed her, and he 
had welcomed the suggestion as a means of 
escape from an intolerable burden of debt, 
He could not think of that now without a flush 
of shame rising to his brow. 

‘*Can you guess what I want to say to 





you, Monica?” he asked, at length, 


She raised her eyes, and replied in the nega- 


| tive with purest innocence. In effect, the 


revelation of his true feelings could not prove 
other than a surprise to her, for she had been 
so convinced of his love for Christabel that she 
had taken their ultimate union almost as an 
accomplished fact. 

‘“‘T want to place my happiness in your 
hands, my life at your feet,’’ he went on, with 
a simple directness that redeemed his words 
from any suspicion of exaggeration. ‘‘I don’t 
know whether you will care to hear it, but I 
have loved you ever since you nursed me away 
in Egypt, and the great hope of my life is to 
make you my wife. Whatdoyousay?” . 

At first she said nothing, but gazed at him 
in a sort of bewilderment, as if her brain were 
tardy in receiving the sense of his words; then 
her expression changed, and she drew a sharp 
breath that was almost a sob. 

“Oh!” she exclaimed, ‘‘ Do you mean what 
you say—really, really mean it ? ” 

‘* I mean every word I say.” 

* You love me, and wish to make me your 


wife?” . 
+* Yes.” 
“ But ’’—she wavered a little, and drew 


back'‘—but I thought you were engaged to 
your cousin, Miss Seagrave ?” 

* No. I cared for her once, with a boy’s 
fond. foolish psssion, and I asked her to marry 
me. She refused, and now the old love has 
died so completely that friendship reigns in 
its stead. You are the only woman I ever loved 
with the one strong passion of manhood. Do 
you hear, Monica?” he said very tenderly, 
and, unrebuked ; he drew her head on his 
shoulder, and looked down into the lovelit eyes 
that were raised to his. 

Helena thought of nothing — recked of 
nothing, save the one great joy that had so 
suddenly come to her. Past, future—all were 
merged in the ecstacy of the present; and as 
she felt Vane's arms steal roond her, and his 
heart beating close to hers, she put up her 
arms and wreathed them round his neck. 
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first time since my childhood I am porfcotly, 
utterly happy !” 


CHAPTER XII. 


Ir was midnight, and Helena sat at her win- 
dow in the little attic, dignified by the name 
of bedroom, and gazed out on the trees in"the 
Park, with a smile, curiously com of 
joy and pain, on her lips. 

She bad left Vane without tellin tim & word 
of her story, and now she was won g how 
she would break it to him, and how he would 
receive it. Perhaps it would have been better 
to tell him the truth at once; but her heart, 
so long a stranger to happiness, Gried out for 
these few hours of perfect bliss, and would not 
have them marred by a confession of her iden- 
tity. She felt like a woman in @& dream, and 
put off the awakening as long as she could. 

But the possibility had to be faced ; and ad 
she sat thero, leaning out into the soft, wet 
night, she felt her heart sink like Tead “at’the 
idea of Vane’s astonishment and dismay when 
he léatned who she réally was. Aftér the few | 
moments of silence following on declara-" 
tion 6f lové, hie had aki 
of his ' ' 





‘Do you think, then, that You ne 
have grown to care for ha 
been thrown together ? " ‘asked. 

‘** Cared for her?” he repe-ited, in an Becent 
of utter surprise. ‘Do you think it possible 
for me to caré for a woman who so entirely 
forgot the attributes of hergex as to ask a man 
to marrv her?” 

** Bot she was sorely preesed |” 

“That may be, and I was very sorry for 





her. Still my compassion would, by no pos- 
sibility, ever have turned to love; and the sole | 
thing that made me accept her offer was her | 
promise that she would never see me again. | 
I tried hard to be sorry.when I read in the | 
papers the news of her death, but all my en- 

deavours were vain, for my heart seemed in- 

capable of any sensation save delight in my | 
freedom, and consequent ability to woo you!”’ ; 

“But,” Helena had persisted, ‘would | 
nothing make you forget that one mad act of 
hers ?"’ 

‘Nothing. The one thing that I revere in 
your sex is modesty, and if a woman did not 
reach my standard in that particular I should 
never think of her asa wife. even if she Had 
the beauty of Helen or Cleopatra. You, 
Monica, are my ideal of all that is pure and 
sweet, and in your dear hands I know both 
honotr and happiness are secnre,”’ 

The words she would have uttered died on 
her tongue. It was so hard to destroy the 
illusion, and confess that she had so far 
deecended from her pedestal of girlish modesty 
as to ask a man to wed her. And yet she 
knew it must be done, 

* Now tell me of yourself, sweet,’’ Vane had 
said, fondty. ‘‘ Remember, I know nothing of 
my love, except that she is a queen amongst 
women.” 

“I will tell you all to-morrow; let us talk 
of ourselves to-night,’ had been her reply 
and he had willingly yielded, for lovers are all 
selfish, and their own affairs are usually quite 
sufficient to engross their attention. 

Helena recalled every word, every look, 
every action of his as she sat in her lonely 
garret, but the only solution to her difficulty 
that presented itself was to go straight to him 
in the morping and make a fall disclosure, 
Would his love survive the test of knowin 
her to be the woman whose name he cleared 
with a shudder of disgust. Would he under- 
stand the self-renunciations that had dictated 
her change ef name, and the frand she had 
practiced for his sake, never suspecting that 
the love she had heard him confess to Moly- 
neux, had herself, instead of Christabel, for its 





obj-+ct ? 
She did not know, and all through the night 


“TI love yon!” she whispered. “For the | she tossed restlesaly on her bed propounding 


the question, but unable to give an answer, 
Meanwhile Vane, too excited to sleep, sat 
smoking in his chambers, and thinking of the 
girl he had won. In spite of his contact with 
the world, there was still a good deal of 
chivalry left in his nature, and this Helexa 
had awakened. All his romantic instincts, 
all the reverence which he had felt for woman 


‘in the abstract, had twined themselves about 


her, and he had spoken truly when he said 
she represented his ideal. 
. All the same, he wonld have been better 
pleased if,he had known more abont her ants- 
cedents, for it is hardly satisfactory to be en- 
tirely in the @ark respecting your fatare wife's 
relations, however blindly you may-be in love 
with ber. : 
“She will tell me everything in the morn-’ 


ing,” he said to himself ; and the next day, at 
f the very earliest houf it is deemed permissible 


‘to went to Park-lane, and at the door 
of his aunt’s house came face to face With no) 


% her triumph was quite 
‘|. “If Iam wrong Is 
©. fess it,”’ she said, * bat 


‘‘T really do not see what object you will 
gain by Miss Barn’s presence, for of course 
she will deny the accusation of being married.” 

“ Her denial will be quite sufficient,” he re. 
sponded, coldly. ‘ My confidence in her word 
is such that I require no other proof.’ 


She shrugged her shoulders, but raid 
n thing; and a few minntes Jater the door 
opened, and Helena came in. She paused 
near the threshold, looking from one to the 
other, and her fingers twined themselves 
together in the nervous fashion pccaliar to 
her when agitated or embarrassed. 

“Monica!” said Vane, going over to her, 
and laying his hand on her shoulder. ‘ Miss 
Seagrave is lgbouring under @ grave mistake 
with regard to you, and I want you to correct 
it, She thinks you are married” 

He stopped suddenly, for. Ad gd broke 
from the girl, and she nk back from his 
touch as if he had her, A. faint smile 
curved Christabel's lips, ded di 


believe to, be good auth 


t, Pad is not Monica Burn, 


tit, instead “of Helens, “One 


j n, looking very lovely i 
ve of cambric and lace; ‘ornanietiter 
ots of pale blue ribbon. © 

“J met James onthe stairs,” she said, — 
ie told me you wanted to see Miss Barn. 
fancied he had made a mistake, and so I came 
down to ask you.” 

“Tt was no mistake,” he returned. ‘ Still, 
I am glad you came instead, as I shall be able 
to explain the sitnation. The fact is, I pro- 
posed to Miss Barn last night, and she 
accepted me,’’ 

He looked away from his cousin as he spoke, 


' and so he did not see the gleam that flashed 


into her blue eyes, making them for the 
moment like steel. When she spoke there was 
a curiously hard, metallic ring in her voice. 

‘*T am afraid you have made-a great mis- 
take, Vane, for I do not believe this girl is free 
to become your wife.” 

“Why not?” 

‘* Because she is married already.” 

“What?” exclaimed Vane. ‘Take care 
what you say, Christabel. Remember she is 
my promi wife, and I shall resent an insult 
offered to her more than I should one to 
myself.” 

“Do you think me capable of telling a lie in 
order to gratify a personal spite?” she de. 
manded, with some scorn. ‘* What I have 
said I believe to be the truth, otherwise I 


ion. deny it was impossible, seeing + 


a single girl you area married wom 
hasband still living 1" 

Helena made no reply, Bi j 
to hide her burning face., ‘Wha 
say? How conld she meet this cha 
; t i¢ was 
true; but to confess it before Migs Seagrave 
seemed a humiliation too great to be borne. 

“‘ Speak, Monica!” entreated her lover, 4 
strange pallor showing through the dusky 
bronze of his skin. ‘Say that there is some 
mistake, and that you are really Monics Barn 
—the woman who told me last night that 
mine was the ficst man’s lips that had ever 
pressed hers since her childhood ?”’ 

Then she turned to him with her hands 
stretched out in appeal. - 

‘** Let me see you alone, and I will explain 
everything!” 

Perhaps he would have yielded to the 
entreaty had-he not glanced at Ohristabel, 
and seen a amile of undisguised mockery in 
her eyes. Somehow the sight stung him to 
the quick, and he resolved that the woman he 
loved should be vindicatedin his cousin's 
estimation as well as his own. 

“I will speak with you alone, presently,” 
he said, “but before leaving this room you 
must answer a question. Mind, I do not 
doubt you, but others who know leas of you 
may do so, and therefore I must press you to 
clear up the mistake without delay. Are you 
married, andis the name you bear a false 
one? Say ‘No,’ and then I shall be quite 
eatisfied.” 

“I cannot answer you now—ouly let me se6 





' you by yourself for five minutes!” she cried, 


should never have uttered it.” There was a Piteously, clasping her hands together. 


conviction in her voiee that struck him with ! 


an uncomfortable chill. “And here, gee, is a 
keeper the maid found in her room.” 

She took a paper from the desk, and gave 
him a chased ring. He took it from her, and 
then added, coldly,— - 

‘Who told you she was married?” he 
asked, commanditg his voice by a great effort. 


“The man with whom she has assignations, | 


and who you met at the door a few minutes 
ago. Besides, my maid has seen a wedding- 
ring, which she always w.ars suspended round 
her neck, and if she were not married she 
would hardly do that.” 

‘‘ Yonr proofs are of the slenderest descrip- 
tion, Christabel,”’ said the soldier, with a 
forced langh. ‘ Nevertheless, such as they 
are they shall be contradicted, and by Miss 
Barn herself.” He rang the bell, and when it 
was answered, asked that Miss Burn might be 
requested to come into the drawing-room im- 
mediately. 

Christabel heard the order given in silence ; 
bear as soon as the footman disappeared she 
said,— 


| A change came over Lord Seagrave’s face— 
the first shadow of mistrust; and she, quick 
| to observe it, felt a chill agony of fear pierce 
‘her heart, for it made him look cold, and hard 
and stern, and while he was in that mood she 
‘knew she would never have courage to make 
her confession. . 
| **T must insist on an answer,” he said, 
drawing away from her, ‘It isa duty you 
owe me as my promised wife.” 
{ “Have you not had answer enough al- 
‘ready? ’’ exclaimed Christabel, unable to con- 
‘tain herself any longer. ‘‘ Don't you see that 
| my accusation is a true one, and so she dare 
‘not deny it?” 
“Is this so, Monica?” he asked, sternly. 
' Are you indeed,guilty of the charges brought 
, against you?” 
|_ * Yes!” cried Helena, with the courage of 
desperation. ‘It is as true in the letter as it 
| is false in, the spirit.” 
He reeled backwards, as if someone had 
' strack him a blow. . 
“Do not let us stay to palter with sophis- 
tries,” he said, bitterly. “ If yon confess that 
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ou are married I suppose we may take it for 


y eonted your husband is alive ?’ 


She bowed her head, Surely. surely, Christa- 
bel would go.away and leave them alone now! 

Vane turned to his covsin. 

« You are right, and Iam wrong: How you 
gained your knowledge I neither know nor 
care, but I confess myself a fool—outwitted 
by an artfal woman who made me love, when 
lL ought to have scorned her. ‘Well, I suppose 
we must all purchase wisdom by experience ; 
and, if mine has come to me rather late in 
life, I ought to be thankful I have been ullowed 
to cherish my illusions so long. In future I 
will be more careful, and rest assured I shall 
never risk another such experience !”’ 

And, so saying, he turned on his heel and 
left the house, deaf to Helena’s piteous cry. 

« Vane—Vane, come back to me—come 
back!” 


CHAPTER XIIt. 


Poor Helena! Instead-of her cry being an- 
awered by her husband, it was Christabel- who 





spoke, in clear, cutting tones that hurt like a 
knife. ; ' 

“ After this scene, Miss Burn—I must call | 
you s0,as I do not know your proper name— | 
you will of course understand the imapossibility 
of remaining in my mother's house.” H 

Helena rose to her feet, her face pale, but 
her expression well nigh as haughty as Miss © 
Sexgrave’s own. 

a understand it perfectly, and I will leave 
to-day.” 

“{ would also suggest,’”. added Christabel, 
insolently, “that you should tot ece Lady 
Seagrave before your departu. -, 2s the news | 
I chall have to tell her will necessarily be a 
shock, aud the sight of you wili only serve to 
intensify it.” 

Helena bowed her head, but made né fur- 
ther reply ; and then, like one in a dream, she 
g0t up and went to her own room, where she 
pecked her trank, ready for departure. { 

Every knock at the door, every footstep on 
the stairs, made her heart beat in thick, 
muffled throbs against her side; for might it 
nos be Vane, whose love had brought him | 
back to listen to her exculpation ? 

Her hopes were doomed to disappointment, 
for no one came to her, save Garvel with an 
envelope containing the salary due to her, and 
directed in Christabel’s handwriting. 

If she had followed her first impulse, she 
would have flang the gold into the grate, but 
second thoughts counselled prudence, and she 
remembered that she had little enough money 
as if was, and that if must keep her until she 
could get another situation. 

Never in her whole life had she felt so 
miserably desolate, so thoroughly hopeless, 
She had nowkere to go, no friend ia the world 
to advise her—no home, no shelter even. 

_ After some thought she decided upon look- 
ing out for fresh lodgings, instead of going to 
those she had formerly ocoupied, where 
William Compton would assuredly seek her; 
and accordingly, on leaving Pari dane, she 
drove to the north-west part of London, and 
found a couple of small rooms in a turning off 
Kentish Town-road. The rent was small, and 
this fact had a good deal to do in deciding 

her to take them, 

All that night she was debating in her mind 
when and how she would see Lord Seagrave— 
for the idea that he had bidden her an eternal 


farewell was one she utterly refused to con- | 
template, 


the footman who always answered the door at 
No. —, Park-lane, and who would be sure to 
be questioned by Lord Seagrave if he wished 
to discover her whereabouts. 

But she neither saw nor heard from him. 
All that day, all the next day, she eat in her 
little dingy room, waiting for the knock at 
ths door that never came, or for the letter 
which the postman never brought. 

‘Wretched as had been some of her expe- 
riences in her early youth, they were as 
nothing compared with the misery of the pre- 
sent—ihis sickness of ‘‘ hope deferred,” which 
was the most terrible part of her trial. 

On the third day her landlady—a kind, 
motherly sort of woman—came in; bringing 
with her the evening paper of the night before. 

“¥ thought perhaps you might like to see 
the news. as you're sort of lonesome,” she ob- 
served, standing in the doorway with her 
hands on her hips, “‘and the paper don’t cost 
me nothink, for one of my young men lodgers 
brings it home from the City with him every 
evening, so I can always lend it to you the 
next morning.” ie. 

Helena thanked her. and, as she disappeared, 
mechanically opened the pink- tinted sheet—for 
it was the Globe. She bad little or no interest 
in the current topics of the day, and would 
probably have thrown the journal on one side 
immediately had not her eyes been caught by 
a familiar name—that of Lord Seagrave. 
The paragraph in which if appeared ran as 
follows :— 

**We understand thst Colonel Lord Sea- 
grave, who left for the Continent this morn- 


| ing, intends joining the expedition for exploring 


the interior of Africa, which starts from Berlin 
early next week.” 

The paper dropped from Helena’s nerveless 
hands, and for a few minutes she sat as still 
and rigid as if she had been carved in marble, 


, wile her eyes were fixed in a glassy, uteee- 


ing stare on the opposite wall, Then full 
conscionsness came to her, and a low cry 
broke involuntarily from her lips. 

He had gone away and not made one effort 
to see her. His farewell had, indeed, been in- 
tended as eternal, aud, in all probability, she 
would never see him again ! 

She covered her face with her hands, and 
wondered, in a dim sert of way, if other women 


suffered as much as she did, or whether Fate | 
had singled her out from the rest, as being ° 


able to bear heavier sorrows. Then she rose 
and paced the room, for inaction seemed only 
to increase her soffcring. 

How conld she look forward to the fature— 


the long lonely years that stretched themselves | 


out ina grey vista of hopeless solitude, wherein 
she saw herself growing daily older, weaker, 
more miserable? She shuddered at the pros- 
pect. 
“TI must not think of it,” she mutiored to 
herself, ‘or I shall go mad. I must work 


; hard, and strive to forget. I will forget.” 


‘Bot it was easier to make the resolve than 


keep it. True; the very next day she went , 


to the docter who had attended William 
Compton, and asked him if he could recom- 
mend her to another situation. But then fol- 
lowed weary weeks of waiting, during which 
she saw no one but her landlady, except, in- 
deed, on one occasion, when she had to go 
into Oxford-street, and then she met Compton 


| himself. 


She would have passed him without speak- 
ing, but he was not to be shaken off so easily, 
and followed her perseveringly until she 
turned round and addressed him. 

‘What do you want with me?” she de- 


me, and stay at Park.lane, where you had such 
a good place?” 

She walked on without replying. 

“Come, Helena!” he continued, presently, 
in a different tone; “it won’t do for you and 
me to keep bad friends. I'm sure I’m willing 
to do my best to help you, and, as a matter 
-of fact, I have more than once regretted tell- 
ing Miss Seagrave you were married; but I 
was so wild with you, and that fine gentle- 
man of a soldier—curse him!—thatI really 
didn't know what I was doing.” 

Helena came to a full stop and faced him. 

‘* You told Miss Seagrave I was married!” 

‘* Yes. She asked me the question, and I 
answered trathfally.”’ 

‘* What a novel position for you to bein!” 
she exclaimed, with a bitter, little laugh. 
“ Did you also disclose the name of my hus- 
band?” 

No, she did not ask me that. The fact was 
her maid had seen you and me together, and 
overheard me saying something to you «bout 
being married and living under a false name; 
and when she saw me-hanging round Park- 
lanes waiting for you the morning after the 
fuss in the Park she called me in, and asked 
me if it was true. She wanted me to stay and 
accuse you myself, but that 1 wouldn't do. 
There! Now I’ve made @ clean breast of it, 
and you know everything about the matter. 
Tell me where you live, and let us be good 
friénds again?” 

“I shall do nothing of the sort,” returned 
the girl, steadily; ‘and if you don’t at once 
desist from following me, I ehall give you into 
custody on the charge of annoying me. I 
mean what I say, and if you are counting on 
my shrinking from the publicity of a police- 
court, you are quite mistaken in your estimate 
of my character.”’ 

He paused irresolately, and she took advan- 
tage of this wavering to get into a hansom, 
and give directions to the driver in a low 
voice. 

Mr. Compton could not follow, for the 
simple reason that he did not at that precise 
moment happen to possess a cab-fure, and so 
her ruse succeeded, and she got free from 
him. 

Abont a week later she heard from Doctor 
Littie that he had found a patient for her to 
nurse—a paralytic old woman of over eighty, 
who had no relatives, and who wanted a nurse 
for a permanency. 

Luckily Helena’s appearance pleased her, 
and, after ® good deal of fuss. which she 
thought necessary before engaying her, our 
heroine took-up her abode with her in a great 
' gloomy old house at Highgate—a house big 
enough and bare enough for a barracks. 

And there she stayed al) through the sum- 
mer, the autumn, and winter time, leading a 
life of unvarying monotony, rarely going out- 
of-doors, and never seeing anyone in the house 
save its mistress and the two old servants. 
An existence more colourless it is impossible 
to imagine; and there were times when Helena 
doubted whether she could bear it any longer. 
Death itself seemed almost preferable to such 
a vegetation | 











CHAPTER XIV. 


MeEAnwHie Vane, wandering restlessly about 
from place to place, taking part in perilous 
enterprises, throwing himself eagerly into 
every adventurous prcject that came in his 
way, could not forget the girl he had loved, 
even though he believed she had deceived 


Surely he would come to her when his anger ; manded. “I have no money to give you, so | him as treacherously as woman ever deceived 


cooled, and Jisten to her explanation! She 
dare not seek him herrelf, for, after her one 
freat infringement of womanly modesty, it 

behoved her to be more than careful of again | 


there is no object in your pursuing me.” 


“IT want to know where you are staying?” 


he said, doggedly. 
“ Your curiosity will not be satisfied then, 


man. 

The love he had given her was the truest, 
deepest, and best of which # strong nature is 
| capable, and therefore it could not be up- 


transgressing its bounds; and he, of all men, for I choose to keep my whereabouts a secret | rooted without making every fibre in his 


Was the least likely to be won, through being 
eagerly sought. ‘ 


from you.” 
“Ah!” he said, with malignant triumph, 


| heart bleed. Strive as he would against it, 
| her image still haunted him ; her eyes, lovely. 


She took care that he should have the | “you are afraid of me now. You have found , lustrous, tender as when she had whispered 


means of finding her address, for directly she 


out that my bite is even worse than my bark! 


' her love vows in the Park, still looked into 


Was settled in her lodgings she enclosed it to _ Why weren’t you wise enough to keep in with his with all their Circe magic, and Vane kiew 
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that though he lived far beyond the span of 
years allotted to man, those eyes would never 
lose their witchery. 

After leaving Europe, he first of all went to 
Africa, but growing tired of that, resolved to 
make a short tour through the States of 
America, and accordingly found himself in 


New York, where a curious incident hefell. 


him. He met an old schoolfellow, who was 
now part owner of a line of steamers running 
between Liverpool and New York, of which 
the Gloriana had been one, and while talking 
to him of that ill-fated vessel Vane said,— 

‘*I suppose there was not a shadow of a 
doubt that all the passengers and crew 
perished?” 

**No,” answered the other; ‘‘bué I dis- 
covered quite recently that a lady, whose 
Dame was down as having been one of the 
drowned crew, never, as a matter of fact, left 
Liverpool, although for some reason or an- 
other she did not choose to contradict the re- 
port of her death.” He paused a moment, 
and looked at the officer rather curiously. 
“The strange part of the affair is that her 
name was the same as your own—Chisholm.” 

‘‘What/” exclaimed Vane, turning upon 
him with eager questioning. ‘‘How do you 
know that this is true?” 

** Because the clerk in our London house 
told me. He said that the night before the 
Gloriana sailed a lady, who had given her 
name as ‘ Mrs. Chisholm,’ came to him, say- 
ing that circumstances rendered it impossible 
for her to leave England for some time, and 
she therefore wished to find someone to take 
her berth. As the notice was so short this 
was impoesible, but all the same the lady did 
not sail.” 

“You are sure of this?” 

‘* Positive ; for I made very particular in- 
quiries in consequence of the name being the 
same as yours. I thought,” he added, slily, 
‘she might be a friend—perhaps a relative of 
yours.” 

Lord Seagrave made no reply, but the com- 
munication had a very great effect on him, 
inasmuch as if convinced him that his wife 
was really alive, but that she had taken ad. 
vantage of her supposed death in order to 
e:cape from the tie of a marriage that had 
beccme hateful to her. 

As a matter of fact, Vane was not much 
surprised that it should be so. She had mar- 
ricd him when she was too young to fully 
understand the importance of the step she was 
taking, and, in the meantime, she had prob- 
ably met with some man who had won her 
heart, and thus given her greater cause to re- 
gret her youthfal madness. 

Vane, much as he despised her, felt even 
more sorry for her than for himself, and, in- 
deed, her lot, from his point of view, was a 
terribly hard one. 

“If I could only make atonement!” he 
said to himself, and then he fell to thinking, 
and finally roused himself and went to a law- 
stationers, where he bought a dingily-bound, 
plethoric-looking volume, which he studied 
with great diligence—or perhaps it would be 
more correct to say, he studied one particular 
pert of it, and that part treated of divorce. 

‘Yes,”’ he said, thoughtfully, as he closed 
the book, “it can be done—nay, more—it 
shall be done!” 

That very day he booked his passage to 
Liverpool], and a fortnight afterwards he was 
back in London, where bis first visit was paid 
to a Private Inquiry Office. His object was 
to learn the whereabouts of Helena, and in 
order to do this he gave the details of his 
marriage, and also of his wife’s reported 
death. 

“IT have reason to believe that the report 
was not a true one.”’ he said, ‘‘and as] am 
anxious to be satiefied on this point, I have 
come to you to clear up the matter, and—if 
Lady Seagrave is in England—to discover her 
whereabouts.” 

The detective, whose name was Goddard, 
bowed. 

“I have no doubt I shall be able to satisfy 








your doubts, my lord,’’ he answered, ‘‘as I 
know the lady’s maiden name, and the count 
in which her father’s property was situated. 
She ought to be easily traced.” 

The task was not quite so easy as he ima- 
gined. He found out that Helena had lost 
most of her money, and had come to London 
with Mrs. Travers, but there the traces were 
lost, and his investigations came to a full stop. 
His next step was to advertise, and accord- 
ingly the following appeared in the “‘ agony ” 
column of the Times, and most of the other 
morning papers. 

‘* Helena Chisholm, née Markham. If this 
lady will communicate with the undermen- 
tioned office she will hear of something to her 
advantage; or if any person, knowing her 
whereabouts, will do so, he will be handsomely 
rewarded.” - 

Then was added the name of the firm. 

The advertisement brought a response the 
next morning in the person of Mr. William 
Compton, whose watery eyes and shaking 
limbs testified to the kind of life he had lately 
been leading. He was shabbier, aud more out 
of elbows than ever; his hat was shiny, his 





garments were threadbare, and from the very 
suspicious manner in which his coat was but- | 
toned up to the throat, it was more than 
doubtfal whether the luxury of a shirt was| 
not one which necessity had forced him to 
discontinue. 

Before committing himeelf by any statement 
he inquired what the reward was to be. 

‘« If you can give me information as to where 
the lady is at the present moment I will pay , 
you the sum of twenty pounds,” was the. 
detective’s reply. 

“That's not enough!” returned Compton, 
promptly. ‘‘I know a good deal about the. 
nme and I want fifty pounds to make me 
tell it.” 

The detective knew his man, and so a com- 


promise was finally effected by which Comp. | 
ton was to be paid thirty pounds if his in- | 


formation led to any results. He thereupon 
disclosed the ruse Helena had resolved upon 
when she saw her name in the list of those. 
lost in the Gloriana, and told how she had, 
taken a situation with Lady Seagrave, and 
had afterwards gone to another at Highgate. 

** I found out her present address as cleverly 
as if I had been a detective myself,” Compton 
said, witha sly wink. ‘I thought she would 
probably get into another place through the 
doctor who attended me in an illness, so I 
went to him and asked him where she was, 
and he told me at once.” 

Goddard gave him nothing until he had 
been to Highgate and ascertained for himself 
that the information was correct—an easy 
enough thing to do, for when he called at the 
house indicated, and inquired whether Miss 
Burn lived there, he was answered by the 
servant in the affirmative, anc further in- 
formed that she had gone out shopping for 
her patient, but would be home in an hour's 
time. - 

The detective considered for a few moments, 
then ecribbled a hasty note asking her to 
come to his office at eleven o'clock the next 
day—for, he argued, that when she saw that 
her ruse had failed, and that it was known she 
was alive, she would have no motive for keep- 
ing out of the way. 

He had not seen Lord Seagrave since his in- 
terview with Compton—in fact, Vane had 
gone to stay for a week with a friend near 
Newmarket, but had desired to be communi- 
cated with if anything of importance tran- 
spired. Goddard, who rarely committed him. 
self to writing, sent him a telegram requesting 
his presence at the office before twelve the 
next morning, and then felt that his promised 
reward would now be speedily in his pocket. 
His anticipations that Helena would come 
was fulfilled, for punctually at the time ap- 
pointed she appeared, dressed in a long black 
cloak which effectually disguised her figure, 
anda thick veil that entirely concealed her 
face. 


| herself immediately. - 





Seagrave?” asked the detective, suavely, as 
she was ushered into his private room. 

She did not immediately reply, but gavea 
great start of emotion. It was the first time 
she had ever been addressed by that name, 
and every nerve in her body thrilled as she 
heard it. When she could command her voice 
she said,— 

‘‘I am the Monica Burn I believe you were 
inquiring for at Highgate yesterday. I wish 
to know for what purpose you desired my pre. 
sence here this morning.” 

She was trembling in spite of her self.com- 
mand. Now, for the first time, some faint 
idea struck her that her husband might be the 
instigator of the inquiries that were being 
made concerning her, and she deeply regretted 
the curiosity that had led her to this place. 
She half rose, as if she intended retreating, 
but Goddard was too quick for her, and went 
to the door himself. 

At the same moment there came the sound 
of a man’s voice outside, and on hearing it the 
detective left the room. 

It was, as he had suspected, Lord Sea. 


ve. 

** What was the meaning of your telegram?” 
demanded Vane, dispensing with any form of 

ting. 

Goddard pointed to the apartment he had 
just quitted. 

“Goin there, my lord, and you will find 
your wife awaiting you.” 
* * * * 

A strange, strangled sort of cry broke from 
Helena's lips as she beheld her husband, and 
she half rose in her excitement, but re seated 
Her back was to the 
light, so he could only see the cloaked outline 
of her form, and the thick veil cayering her 
face, thus no suspicion of her identity with 
his former nurse occurred to him. 

Her exclamation he regarded as perfectly 
natural, and entirely explained by the agita- 
tion the sight of him, after so many years, 
would assuredly occasion. 

“« T see you recognise me,” he observed, with 
a grave bow, as he leaned his hand on the 
back of a chair opposite to hers, ‘and I am 
afraid this interview cannot be otherwise than 
painful toyou. Thefactis that after your re- 
ported death, [learned you had never sailed in 
the Gloriana, and therefore came to the con- 
clusion that you must be still living, but that 
you wished to sever the tie between us, and 
therefore allowed the report to pass uncon- 
tradicted. Was my surmise correct?” 

He paused, and she, not daring to open her 
lips, made a slight movement of the head, 
which he interpreted as an assent to his 
words, 

‘* Since then,” he continued, “‘ I have been 
thinking very seriously of our mutual posi- 
tions, and I have now to suggest a method by 
which they may be rendered less painful than 
they are at present. I find that the law will 
help us, for if you apply for a divorce on the 
ground of desertion—and the fact of my not 
having lived with you since our marriage will 
be proof enough of the charge—you will be en- 
titled to obtain a decree. I need hardly say 
that I shall make no opposition—indeed, I 
shall rejoice very sincerely when our ill.omened 
marriage is setaside. It was a cruel act on 
my part to take advantage of your momen- 
tary indiscretion,” he added, after a slight 
pause, ‘‘and all the atonement in my power 
Iam more than willing to make. As to the 
fortune I had when I married you”—he spoke 
hurriedly now, as if the words hurt him—“I 
will restore every farthing, for Iam now a rich 
man, and in a position to give you back that 
which it is my shame to have taken.” : 

Not a word from the black-robed figure, sit- 
ting motionless with her back to the window | 

Helena seemed to herself as if she were sud- 
denly turned to stone, and incapable of either 
speech or action. Inher wildest dreams it had 
never occurred to her that she would meet 

Vane here this morning; for she had imagined 
that an ocean separated them, and had come 





“ Have I the honour of speaking to Lady 





full of anxiety to know who it was that had 
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surprised her eecret. The sight of him— the 

sound of his voice—completely unnerved her, 
and it was only by the strongest mental effort 

she kept her self-control. She felt as if in a 
few moments she might become hysterical— 

might ory out, and betray herself, and all the 

time he was speaking his words eounded dim 

and far off, and their sense only reached her 
brain in a bewildered sort of way. 

‘“ What do you say to my plan?” wenton 
Vane, looking at her with some curiosity, and 
wishing she would raise her veil for a moment. 

Still no reply. 

“May I take it for granted that you as- 
ecnt?’’ he added. 

She bowed affirmatively, and he breathed a 
sigh of relief. 

‘Then I may also take it for granted that 
you acknowledge youreelf to be my—— wife” 
he was going to say, but substituted instead— 
“the lady I married eight years ago?” 

Again she bowed. Denial was clearly use- 
less since her ruse had failed in its effect, and 
indeed she thought less of that, than of get. 
ting away from the cffice without his recog- 
nizing her. She dared not speek for fear her 
yoice should betray her, but she felt that the 
time might come when she would be compelled 
to break the silence. 

“ IT suppose the rest of the matter may -be 
left to the management of our respective solici- 
tors,” observed Vane, after an awkward 
pase, 

“ Yes,” indistinctly from bebind her veil. 

“Ts there anything I can do to help you? 
Ifso, I beg you to command my services, for 
T should be most happy in being able to save 
you any trouble or annoyance.” 

She made a hasty movement of negation, 
and he half sighed. It wasclear she mistrusted 
him. Of course it'was natural that it should 
be so, but somehow the idea hurt bim. 

“ Very well; then I suppore our interview is 
atean end. If you should ever want me—I 
mean if I can do anything for you, a note to 
my club will always bring me to you. Gcod- 
morning.” 

She bowed without rising; and he tock up 
his hat and gloves and turned away. Whata 
mockery life was! . Husband and wife parting 
thus like two strangere. 

He was just closing the door when the sound 
of a heavy fall made him turn round, and there 
he saw his wife lying on the floor, apparently 
in a dead faint. 

It was not the first time he had had to re- 
store a fainting woman to consciousness, and 
he snatched up a carafe of water that stocd on 
a side table, then lifted her in his arms, and 
threw tack the veil from her face—pale and 
cold as if carved out of marble. 

He uttered a cry as his eyes fell on her 
features, and that ory seemed to penetrate 
Heleva's frozen consciousness, for a faint tinge 
of colour drifted into her cheeks, and her long- 
lashed lids trembled. Then her eyes opened 
and met his, and she disengaged herself from 
his arms, while a qnick shiver ran through 
her limbs, 

“You /” he exclaimed, ina low tone in which 
surprise, love, repugnance, and bewilderment, 
were curiously blended. 

She did not say a word, but stood opposite 
him, with downcast eyes, and tembling lips, 
holding the back of a chair for support. 

“ What is the meaning of this farce?” he 
Went on sternly a few minutes later. ‘ For 
what purpose have you sought me?” 

“I have not sought you!” she exclaimed, 
passionately. ‘* When I came I had no idea 
of teeing you—if I had thought you would 
be here, believe me I would never have 
come !*? 

‘* Then what brovght you here ?” 

“ The fact of my baving been advertised for ; 
— Goddard's coming to Highgate to seek 


“To seek you! He went to seek my wife 
—for I have reason to suppore she is still 
alive,” Vane came toa full stop, for an ex- 
Presesion appeared on Helena’s face whore 
meaning he could not understand. ‘There is 


some mystery here— what is it?” he said, 
slowly. 

‘* The mystery is that J am Helena Mark- 
ham—the woman you married,”’ she exclaimed 
desperately, resolved that the truth so long 
hidden, should at length be known. And 
then, as he stared at her in stupefied silence, 
she continued, ‘‘Now you know the reason 
why I could not deny your accusation of being 
married, and having a husband alive. I in- 
tended telling you everything if only you 
would have given me the opportunity—if you 
had not been so ready to judge me harshly, 
but I was afraid to do so afterwards——”’ 

She did not complete the sentence, for 
Vane sprang forward and took her hands in 

is. 

‘IT understand everything now, Monica,” 
he said, calling her by the old familiar name. 
‘* Will you forgive me for my unbelief, and let 
the Jove of a life atone?” 

She said nothing, but her eyes spoke for 
her ; and Vane, as he gathered her in his arms, 
felt that at last happiness had come to him! 

é * * 7 * 


Lord ffeagrave has sold out of his regiment, 
and now lives at his ancéstral home—a grand 
old ball in the Midlands, of which Helena 
makes a fair and gracious mistress. The 
Dowager Lady Seagrave comes there some- 
times. but Christabel never accompanies her, 
for she cannot forgive her cousin's wife for 
taking the place she hoped would be hers, and 
as the years go on, and her beauty fades, her 
enmity grows bitterer. 

There is no cloud on the brightness of our 
heroine's life now, and the happiness of the 
present more than redeems the bitterness of 
the past; eo after all, she can bardly be said 
to have made ‘‘A Rash Marriage!” 


[THE END. | 


THE GOLDEN HOPE. 


—O— 
CHAPTER XXVIII.—(continued.) 


“My poor wounded dove,” murmured Sir 
Richard. ‘‘ Never was one so innocent treated 
so upjustly. None of them know you so well 
as I. An angel from above could not make 
me think you guilty of wrong-doing.” 

Hellice gave him a grateful look, and said : 

“I feared you would think me guilty. Per- 
haps even now, if you were to weigh the evi- 
dence, you might change ycur opinion of me. 
Lady Redwoode would not willingly have 
thovght badly of me.” 

* Let all the world turn against you, but I 
will not!” declared Sir Richard. ‘‘ Let me 
be your protector, Hellice. No one shall dare 
say one word against my wife. I know you 
to ke an angel. Letme prove my faith and 
love to the world.” 

He spoke with all a lover’s eagerness, but 
Hellice shook her head. 

“A marriage with me would blight your 
prospects,” she said. ‘‘ People would taunt 
you with having wedded a euspected mur- 
deress.” 

“They would never dare co taunt me but 
once!” declared the young Baronet, impres- 
sively. ‘As to blighting my prospects, dearest 
Hellice, that is impossible. All my ambitions 
centre about a pleasant, love-lit home, To min- 
ister to yourhappiness, to watch over and guard 
you, to look after my neglected tenants, and 
make them, comfortable and happy, to edu- 
cate the children on my estate, and to live a 
useful, happy life, surrounded by books ard 
smilirg faces—this is the summit of my am. 
bition. My long seclusion has weaned me 
from the world. Tell me, darling, must I 
plead in vain?” 

His eager face lighted up with infinite ten- 
derness. An irresistible love looked from his 
blue and shining eyes. His confidence in her, 
his adoration, beamed from every feature. 
And when heagain opened his arms, Hellice 








é 


could not resist the mute invitation. With 
delicious sence of happiness she stole into his 
embrace, and was again held close to his 
manly heart. 

‘‘ Mine, mine,”’ whispered the lover, in glad 
triumph. ‘ Nothing shall ever come between 
usnow. We have done for ever with estrange- 
ments, Hellice.’’ 

A silence followed which neither cared to 
break. 

The moonlight and starlight fell on them 
and round them, touching the white dress of 
Hellice, and making it look like some shining, 
unreal garment, such as an angel might wear, 
caressing her heavy waves of floating hair, 
defining her delicate features with singular dis- 
tinctness, and giving a romantic air to the noble 
and manly lover in whose claspehe nestled. The 
solemn peace and hush of the evening seemed 
in consonance with their mood, and the soft 
night wind touched their foreheads like a 
loving benediction. 

Sir Richard was the first to speak. 

‘‘ How soon,” he whispered, in a voice 80 
soft that it blended with the maiden’s dream, 
‘how soon may I claim my little bride? How 
soon shall my home be gladdened and bright- 
ened by the presence of my love?” 

‘“We must not be married yet, dear 
Richard,” answered Hellice. ‘Although I 
had a mother whom I remember well, I have 
no remembrance of a mother’s love. My 
own mother preferred Cecile to me. I was 
desolate in my father’s house. The love I 
should given my own parents I have kept to 
lavish vpon Lady Redwocde. Next to you, 
Richard, I love my aunt. If she would only 
believe me innocent, I should be happy _be- 
yond measure. Bat if that be impossible, I 
still cannot bear to marry without her con- 
sent. She ismy guardian, my only relative— 
that is, the only one I love. Dear Richard, I 
want her approval to our union. I want to 
be married from her house!” 

Sir Richard appreciated the delicacy that 
prompted his betrothed to shrink from a 
stolen union, and he answered : 

‘You are right, my own darling. I must 
try to win Lady Redwoode’s sanction to cur 
marriage. I do not think the tack will be im- 
possible——”’ 

* Oh! if Renee would only do me justice.” 
cried Hellice, involuntarily. ‘If Renee would 
only declare my innocence !“’ 

‘It is as 1 thought, then!” exclaimed the 
Baronet. ‘It is Cecile who is guilty of that 
attempted murder, and Renee is her accom- 
plice! ”’ 

‘Hush! " whispered the girl. ‘‘ You must 
not declare what you have guessed, Richard. 
It would kill my aunt to be convinced of 
Cecile’s unworthiness. Let the blame rest 
where it now lies. It is not necessary for me 
to tell you the whole story, for you have 
guessed the truth. You do not need to be ar- 
sured of my innocence, dear Richard. Oh! 
if Heaven had only made me Lady Red- 
woode’s daughter! How I would have loved, 
cherished, and adored her! In my childish 
dreams, I dreamed of a mother like her. When 
I first beheld her my heart rose up to greet 
her. Her caresses gave mea thrill of tender 
pain. Her gaze made my heart flutter like a 
wounded bird. Many times I have been 
tempted to express to her something of my 
wild love for her. Oh, if she had only been 
my mother!” 

She looked up with a pale, impassioned face 
that touched her lover. 

‘*By Heaven I believe she is,” he cried, 
eagerly. ‘‘ Your yearning towards her must 
be the result of a heaven-implanted instinct. 
I will see her—tell her——”’ 

‘‘No, no, Sir Richard. Though my heart 
claims her, though my soul seems to me 
almost to have sprung from hers, my rearon 
assures me that Cecile, who eo much resembles 
her, is herdaughter. I beg you not to unsettle 
Lady Redwoode’s mind on the subject. I 
daresay she suffers now from occasicnal 
doubts. But tell her that I love her, and that 





I cannot marry you without her consent.” 
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Sir Richard promised, hopefal of obtaining 
her ladyship’s approval. Then he whispered 
words of love, and bade his betrothed be of 
good courage. 

‘My uncle is. at Sea View to. day,” he said. 
‘I went home with him this morning, and re- 
turned without him this evening. He is 
greatly troubled about you, and seems almost 
ill. I will go to Redwoode by the earliest 
morning-train, and see Lady Redwoode to- 
morrow. You may expect me here to-morrow 
evening with Uncle William. I know I shall 
be the bearer of good news.” 

He kissed her tenderly, and they said good- 
night. He watched the little white.robed 
figure as it flitted back inte the dwelling, and 
waited until Hellice’s face at her upper 
window showed that she had gained her room 
nuseen ; and then, waving his hand as a last 
farewell, he set ont on his return to his inn, 
wondering what would be the result of his 
intervicw with Lady Redwoede on the 
morrow ! 


CHAPTER XXIX. 


Melancholy is a fearful gift ; 
What is it but the telescope of truth ? 
Which strips the distance of its phantasies, 
And brings life near in utter darkness, 
Making the cold reality too real. —Byron. 


Heiics was inspired with new hope and 
courage by the visit of Sir Richard Haughton. 
Convinced that he was free to woo and wed 
whom he chose, and that no legal tie united 
him to Margaret Sorel; knowing how im- 
plicitly be believed in the innocence of his be- 
trothed, and how valiantly he would defend 
her from all calumnies, the maiden indulged in 
glowing dreams, all the brighter and sweeter 
because of her Jate sorrow. Onthe day subse- 
quent to his visit, she was as happy as a bird 
on the first warm day of spring. 

Her step grew lighter, as if a, heavy burden 
had been removed from her; her dark eyes 
shone with a glorious light ; the dark red of 
an autamn-leaf again nestled in her clear, 
dark cheeks; and soft, exquisite snatches of 
melody continually arose to her lips. She took 
her seat in the recess of the drawing-room 
window, and watched and waited half-ex- 
pectantly for her loved one, although she was 
well a'vare that Sir Richard coald not return 
from Redwoode before evening. 

Miss Kenneth, from her arm-chair and inter- 
minable tatting, watched her young charge 
with au expression of mingled fear and sus- 
piciov. The good spinster had suffered during 
the night from oue of her habitual attacks of 
inéigestion, and her skim was unusually yel- 
low, her eyes sanken, and her general appear- 
ance that of one who has undergone a period of 
extreme physical suffering. 

Instead of her usual stately attire, she wore 
a loose flanne] gown, the un ming colour of 
which greatly increased her look of illness. 
Atchongh she toyed with her little ivory shut- 
tle,and made a feint of great industry, her 
furtive gaze scarsely quitted the face of 
Hellice, and the gaiety of the young girl was 
mpg by her with much inward tribula- 

ion. 

Unconscious of this sorutiny, the East In- 
dian maiden half-rechined in the deep window- 
feat, enjoying the heat of the sun, the flood of 
light, and, more than all, her own thoughts. 

The precious hope that had come to her in 
her hour of greatest darkness, ripened into 
glorious fruition in her bright day-dream. 

See imagined her present trials swepi away 
before the touch of loving hands; she fancied 
herself with a strange. delicious shyness, the 
happy bride of the young Baronet, and the ac- 
knowledged danghter of Lady Redwoode—the 
priestees of a bright and beautifal home, the 
centre of a loving circle, the nearest and dear- 
est of t«o noble hearts. She thought how 
tenderly sh; would soothe Cecile in her bitter 
disappointment, what gifts she would lavish 
upon Resee, how generously she would pro- 
vide for Andrew Forsythe, and what blessings 
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she would heap upon everyone with whom she 


should come in contact. In the midst of her 
airy architeeture—this building of fairy castles 
without fonndation—she was brought back to 
the harsh realities of her existence by Miss 
Kenneth, who said abruptly : ¥ 

‘* Miss Hellice, I heard the front door open 
softly last night after I had retired. I thought 
that one of theservants was closing the house, 
and sodid notgivethe matter a second thought, 
althongh the house should have been closed a 
full hour earlier. This morning I accident- 
ally discovered that the house was closed at 
the usual time, and that the servants were 
asleep at the time I heard the door open. Can 
you throw any light on the singular occnr- 
rence?” 

Hellice started at this question, and flashed 
and paled alternately, in what her protectress 
deemed the most gnilty manner. 

‘Ah, I see! You do know something about 
it,” exclaimed Miss Kenneth, quickly. ‘* You 
went out tO meet some one.” 

‘‘It is true that it was I who opened the 
door last night, and that I went out to meet a 
friend. That friend is Sir Richard Haughton, 
my betrothed husband |!” 

Miss Kenneth uttered an ejaculation of as- 
tonishment, and reqnested her charge to shat 
the window. shutters immediately. 

‘Sir Richard is gone to Redwoode now,” 
replied Hellice smiling, ‘‘and he hopes to re- 
turn with Lady Redwoode’s consent to our 
marriage. He will not return to Holly Bank 
before evening, and I shall then claim the 
privilege of meeting him openly.” 

‘It cannot be,” exclaimed Miss Kenneth, 
decidedly. “ You did wrong to meet that mis- 
gnided and infatuated young gentleman, Miss 
Hellice, and I shall not countenance a second 
meeting with him. He cannot again enter my 
house while you are its inmate ” 

‘‘ Then I will meet him at the gate,’’ replied 
the girl, with a vain attempt at a smile. 

‘Not with my consent,” said the spinster 
firmly. ‘ Sir Richard Haughton shall never 
be able to lay his ruin at my door. You can- 
not see him——”’ 

“ You forget that Iam your guest, not your 
prisoner,” interpesed the maiden, quietly. ‘I 
have not yet relinguished my right to control 
my own actione.” 

‘IT shall write to my brother,” cried Miss 
Kenneth in distress. “I am worn out with 
trouble. He mustcome to me atonce, Oh, 
how could he introduce into my Faget 
household such @ creature as this ? e shall 
all be killed before we know it-——”’ 

She stopped abrupsiy. slencing. 
at her guest. Bot Hellice had e again 
absor in her own thonghts,and had not 
heeded, if she had heard, the words of her pro- 
tectress. . 

The threatened letter was not written that 
day, for Miss Kenneth’s excitement brought 
on @ paroxysm of her previous night’s illness, 
and she was compelled to retire to her bed, 
where shenursed simultaneonsly her disease 
and her suspicions of her young charge. 

A prim, severe-looking maid was commis- 
sioned to keep a vigilant eye upon Hellice’s 
movements, and the young gir! scarcely stirred 
thaé day without being seen, and her every 
action was faithfully chronicled to the troubled 
spinster. 

When evening came, and her supper had 
been eaten in solitude, Hellice went up to her 
own reom, and watched for the coming of her 
lover. The henrs passed slowly, the night 
deepened, and yet he.did not ecme. 

The girl invented a host of excnses for his 
continued abcence, yet her heart sank at last 
under a conyiction that Lady Redweode had 

roved implacable, and Sir Richard was pro- 
ee his stay at home, in order to 
her heart towards her niece. 

The morning brought confirmation of this 
theory. 

She descended to, the breakfast-room at the 
nsaal nats ps found be aby ses: habited 
in ber flannel gown, awai ap; nce. 

The spinster was still sallow and ipching 


fearfally 








quite ill, but she evidently felt considerably 
better than on the previous day. 

Her conntenance was austure, and her 
month wore.s rigid expression, fully in keep. 
ing with the coldness and harshness of her 
glances. She simply inclined her head at the 
girl's entrance, and Hellice bowed quietly in 
return, and advanced to her seat at the table. 

A letter lay upon her plate.and she eagerly 
caught it up and looked at the superscription. 
It wasin the clear and delicate handwritioy 
of the Baroness. é 

With a wildly-fluttering heart, the maiden 
tore it open, and glanced over its content:. 
They were brief, but, to thati hopefal young 
heart, terrible, 

Lady Redwoode begen by declaring that 
Sir Richard Haughton had jast qnuitted her 
presence; that he had come to her with a pre- 
posterons demand that her niece should be 
married from Redwoode; and that he arid 
that Hellice hada lively hope in her aunt's 
reviving faith and confidence. Of course, Sic 
Richard’s demand could nos be granted. The 
Baroness said plainly that she could never 
sanction such a union, and that, if Hallice 
were not lost to all sense of womanliness, 
she must see that by.a marriage with the 
young Baronet she would degrade him instead 


of saelting s P ; 
There followed then an appeal to Hellice to 
diseard Sir Richard, never to look on his face 
re. and to profit by the faithfal and kind 
admonijions of Miss Kenneth, whose later 
reports of her charge had not been eucourag- 


ing. 

In a brief postscript, Lady Redwoode spoke 
incoherently of her great love for Hellice, of 
the deadly wounds the girl had inflicted npon 
the motherly heart that had enshrined ber in 
its holiest shrine, and concluded by saying 
that henceforth they mnst never meet agaip. 

It was a crnel letter—all the more cruel .be- 
cause it had cost the writer the mcgt bitter 
anguish, and beesnse the object of all this 
harshness and condemnation was as ianocent 
and guiltless as an angel. 

Hellice read it through with pale face and 
trembling month. A sudden darkness seemed 
to press around her like a pall. She wonld 
have cried out in her gwfal.grief, but that her 
lips were dumb. 

Tf anything were needed to @eepen her 
despair, it was added by Miss Kenneth, 

“TI conclade, Miss Heéllice, that your letter 
is from Lady Redwoode,” she said, sterply, 
‘and that her ladyship refuses to sanction 
joe marriage with Sir. Richard Haughton. 

my poor approval would please the Baro- 
nese, she has it in large measure. I received 
a letter from my brother by the same post, 
informing me that Lady Redwoode euf- 
fers intensely, that the excitement of ber daily 
life is telling upon her, and that ber mind 
oscillates between hope end fear—doubta and 
certainties, my brother strangely expresses it. 
My brother says that the late Mr. wick 
left his sister a fearfal legacy of doubdt,,but I 
do not comprehend my brother's meaning. It 
is evident at any rate that Lady Redwoods is 
heart-sick and fall of sorrow.” 

“And chem Im have loved:her,”’ murmured 
Hellice, mon: y. 

“TI haye anawered my brotber’s letter al- 
ready,” said Miss Kenneth, disregarding the 

irl’s words, * I pagaed a sleepless nighs, and 
Table up my mind thet it was my duty to 
communicate with Lady Redwoode at once. I 
bave sent word to her that 1 can no longer 
afford you shelter.” 

“ You will turn me away?” demanded Hel- 
lice, startled. 7 

“If you choose to express it so—yes. You 
were an element of. disturbance at Redoo?e. 
You are no less go at Holly Bank. I have 
written to ask the Baroness what shall be done 
with you. You are free to stay here until 
your aunt mak<e some further disposition of 


im. 
you I shall not wait until then,” declared Hel- 
lice, proud'y. “My aunt,.in this letter, ex: 
presees the hope that we shall not mee agein. 
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She tacitly disowns me, and seems to think 
that I shall remain here for the best part of 
my life.”’ 

A flush of alarm spread over Miss Kenneth’s 


face. 

‘“‘No, Thope not,” she ejaculated; adding, 
more calmly: “When Lady Redwoode re- 
ceives my Jetter she will see that it is clearly 
inoue for me to keep you here even for a 
week. The arts you endeavoured to practice 
at Redwoode you have sought to practice here. 
You have tried your poisons upon me, Miss 
Glintwick, and Iam firmly convinced of the 
fact. What I suffered last night, no tongue 
can tell.” 5 

“You think I tried to poison you?" ex- 
claimed Hellice. ‘ Why, Miss Kenneth, this 
is sheer folly. I cannot believe you are in 
earnest.” 

«But I am,” declared Miss Kenneth. “TI 
have written to my brother and Lady Red- 
woode that you have tried to yoison me, and 
that if it were not for the Baroness I would 
have you arrested. They must take you away 
at once. Treachery and wickedness are in- 
herent in your nature. There is no use in 
trying to instil principle into your soul. Your 
Hindeo blood triumphs over your English 
blood. You are a poisoner by nature, and 
human life is of no account in your sight. If 
I had not dosed myself with antidotes last 
night, and been in the habit of taking the 
larger share of my food in my reoms since yeu 
came, I should have been at this moment a 
dead woman!” 

Hellice started in horror at her protectress. 
That Miss Kenneth believed her own assertions 
could not be doubted. 

The spinster had suffered great mental 
agony since the revelations her brother had 
made against her guest, and ber suspicious 
mind had invested her attack of indigestion 
with all the horrors of secret poisening. She 
did not pause to consider that Hellive could 
have no object in her destruction, and that 
her death would plunge the girl into a sea of 
troubles, In her angry suspicion, she believed 
Hellice capable of wanton crime, without 
object and without motive. 

_“‘This is incredible!’ breathed the young 
girl, in a stupor of amazement. 

“Do not put on airs of innocence to me,” 
said Miss Kenneth, grimly. “You cannot 
impore u me, let me tell you.” 

* You have written to Lady Redwoode that 
I have sought to poison you?” 

“Thave. She will tell Sir Richard Haugh- 
ton of this second attempted crime. Lad 
Redwoode has cast you off. Sir Richard will 
do thesame. If he doubted the first charge 
against you, he will not doubt the second. 
His chivalry and love cannot stand this 
repeated assault. He has been deceived once, 
and he will reason to himeelf that .a second 
deception is not impossible. He will not 
doubt my word, I think, when he ‘looks into 
my face.” 

Hellice was momentarily stunned by Mics 
Kenneth’s accusation against her, and the 
evidence of illness in the spinster’s face pre- 
sented in its support, 

a no one would doubt the terrible 
story. Even Sir Richard would deem her 
guilty.now. Ifther lover should preserve his 
faith in her after this assault upon it, she 
could not be his wife, in face of Lady Red. 
woode’s opposition, and the double accusa- 
tions hanging over her. 

A wild instinct came.over her to fly away to 
some place where she would be unknown, and 
where this pureuing face must be baffled of its 
longing for ‘her destruction. She would go— 
RO matter where! The quieter the nook, the 
more secluded the ‘spot, the greater would be 
her prospect of eventual peace. 

Her breath came quickly and gaspingly. 
She had a sensation at her heart as if.an iron 
band held it ins remorseless grasp. A cheked 
feeling in her throat made her long for air. 
Grasping her lester tightly, she arese ‘from 

her chair, tovtered across the floor to the little 
garden door, and escaped into the little old. 





fashioned garden. It was quite deserted, and 
she walked on, eager to get out of sight of the 
dwelling, until she gained a secluded nook at 
a distance, and then she sank upon a bench, 
moaning in her desolation and pain. 

It was some time before she could think 
clearly. But at last the soft sunshine and 
balmy air restored to her in part her power of 
thought, and she strove to see her future 
plainly. She told herself sorrowfally that 
she could never be Sir Richard Haughton’s 
wife, but that she could cherish her love for 
him wherever she should go, and that love 
might, perhaps, be an unacknowledged, but 
not unfelt blessing to him throughout his 
life. She felt no anger against Lady Red- 
woode. Her heart was too true to the lovely 
Baroness to turn from her now. 

‘‘Some time or other they will know me as 
Iam,” she said, with quivering tips. ‘‘ Some 
future time they will do me justice.” 

The instinct of the frightened hare came 
over her to hide herself where no cne could 
find her. She had no longer hope in anyone’s 
love or friendship. She thought it possible 
that Mr. Kenneth would be sent to place her 
in some other home, but she knew that he 
would deem it his duty to warn people against 
ber, and that suspicion would hedge her 
around at every step. 

The only plan that commended itself to her 
judgment was to leave Holly Bank imme- 
diately and alone, 

She drew her purse from her pocket.and 
emptied its contents in her lap. A minute's 
attention showed her that she bad nearly a 
hundred pounds in bank notes and gold, half 
of # sum which had been divided equally 
between the cousins after Mr. Glintwick’s 
decease. She had a few jewels, too, simple 
and inexpensive, of the glowing colours best 
suited to her tropical loveliness. They could 
be converted into money should the necd 
arise. 

The means of going were at hand. But 
where should she go? 

She knew no one in England except ber 
lover the inmates of Redwoode and Holly 
Bank. She thought of Margaret Sorel, whom 
she had met only in her gi costume, but it 
was with loathing. Even if the actress would 
be her friend, she could not accept friendship 
from the enemy of Sir Richard. It only 
remained to seek out the most secluded refage 
and bide herself away. 

She put up her money at last, and as she 
| did so & shadow fell upon ryhnry She 
looked up quickly, startled, and d Darcy 
Anchester. 

The East Indian adventurer had attired his 
herculean frame to advantage, and his face 
was wreathed with kindly smiles, although 
his eyes expressed wonder and surprise at the 
maiden’s despairing attitude. 

Hellice recognized him at once. He bad 
been Mr. Glintwick’s most intimate friend in 





the former’s latter days, when his diseolate 
babits had banished: him from the respectable | 


circles he had once frequented and he bad 
found his only excitement and pleasure in the 
throw of the dice. Heliice knew that Mr. 
Auchester had pandered to Mr. Glintwick's 
vices, that he had lent him money at times, 
and had taken his pay in social recognition, 
but she had no idea, afterall, of the depths of 
his baseness. She bad an impression that as 
he was younger than Mr. Glintwick, he might 
have been misled by him. had no 

ledge of his teeret engegement with her 
conein, but she bad a vagne impression in 
their mutual attachment, having often heard 
Cecile eulogize him as the.ideal of her dreams. 

The sight of his familiar face in her present 
sorrow was pleasant. 

“Mr. Anchester,” she exelaimed, holding 
ont her hand. ‘Why, where have you come 
from? Howdo you happen to be here?” 

Mr. Anchester tock her hand and pressed it 


warmly. 
“TI have come directly from Redweode, and 


to see you,” he rejomed. 





“Did Lady Redwoode send you?” asked 
the girl eagerly. 

‘No, her ladyship does not imagine I am 
here. I discovered your address yesterday by 
chance, and hastened to oft-r you my respects 
in your exile. It seems strange to find you 
here, Miss Hellice. I expected to find you a 
queen of hearts at Redwoode, but your name 
is not mentioned there. You look thin and 
pale, but even more lovely than when I saw 
you last!” 

Hellice put up her hand, deprecating «his 
compliment, which sounded discordantly in 
her ears. 

“I thought you were in India?" she said. 

“T could not bear your absence,” he an- 
swered, ‘I sailed by the next steamer, Miss 
Hellice, and hastened at once to Redwoode. 
Imagine my despair on being told of your 
departure, and the circumstances attending it. 
I have since been seeking for you everywhere, 
and had become almost hopeless when I 
discovered your whereabouts. They have 
wronged you cruelly, Hellice, but I will be 
your champion, your friend!” 

He spoke warmly, and locked at her with a 
lover-like face. 

“You have come to England to marry 
Cecile, I suppose?” said the girl. 

** Have you so mistaken me, Miss Hellice?” 
asked Mr. Anchester reproschfully, It is 
you whom I have followed from India, whom 
I love, whom I have always loved! I never 
cared for Cecile. I have come here to ask 
en to bemy wife. Will you marry me, Hel- 
lice 2" 

“This avowal takes me entirely by sur- 

rise,’ faltered the maiden. “I did not 

ream that you cared for me, Mr. Anchester. 
I am sorry for your disappointment, but I 
cannot marry you.” : 

** Why not?” he asked gently. 

** Because,” responded Hellice, frankly, 
“there is a blight upon me, and I can never 
marry at all. You must have heard why I 
was expelled from Redwoode-——” 

**T have heard, bat I did not believe it?” 
declared Mr. Anchester, warmly, his former 
regard for her quickesed into passion by her 
beauty, sadness, and apparent helplessness. 
**I know, too, whom you lave, Hellice. Sir 
Richard Havghton is handsomer than I, 
gentler, and graver, and I do not wonder that 
you love him. Iam only a ‘rough eoldier, 
Hellice, unskilled in women’s hearts, bat I 
have a warm, true nature, and a soul that 
beats for you alone. I would never have 
listened to anythingegainst you. Sir Richard 
came to Redwoode yesterday, and pleaded in 
your behalf. Lady Redwoode met his prayers 
by arguments which convinced him at last, 
that he had better seek a wife upon whose 
name no biot rested. Heowned that he could 
not bring you to his ancestral home, where 
his very servants would shrink from you in 
horror, and that to make you his wife he 
must give up all he held dear—home, friends, 
and country. He concluded at last to relin- 
quish you, and he wiil not return to you 
egain!” 

This story was substantially falee, bat to 
the maiden it bore the aspect of troth. She 
accepted it in full credence, and gave no ¢ut- 
ward sign of the anguish it inflicted. _ j 
“Sir Richard has my approval in his 
course!” she said, quietly. “I offered him 
his release at our last meeting.” 

«Let me pick up the pearl be has east 
aside!’’ exclaimed Mr, Anchester. ‘I at 
least can appreciate your value, if he can- 
not——” 

“Hush ! do not compare yourself with him. 
Sir Richard is noble and upright, end has 
done well, My fate has darkened since he 
was here. I:cannotmarry you Mr. Anchester. 
Let us part friends.” 

** ] will not leave you thus!” protested the 
adventurer, with i!l.concealed dise ppointment 
at her firmness. ‘ You must be my wife, Hel- 
Kice. You are well-nigh homeless and friend- 
less. Let me guard and shield you!” 





She shook her head mournfully, and reite 
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ated her refusal gently, but with increasing 
firmness. The adventurer saw that he might 
as well plead to a statue asio her. Her friend- 
liness had not sufficient terrors to compel her 
into his arms. Whatever he might.say, she 
would never consent to become his wife. 

Yet he did not relinquish his purpose of 
making her legally his. She would be a for- 
tune in hereelf to him, and if she did not con- 
sent to marry him, he would force her into 
the union. 

Such was his resolve, but he concealed it 
under a friendly and sympathizing exterior. 

He had come to Holly Bank prepared for a 
refusal, and with his plans arranged for such 
@ contingency. Daring his recent visit to the 
Marquis of Anchester, that nobleman had as- 
sighed to his unacknowledged son a decent in- 
come, and the use for life of a small and re- 
tired dwelling-house on the coast of Scotland, 
in a lonely and romantic spot. 

Mr. Anchester had learned the location of 
this habitation, and had expressed his repug- 
nance to it in strong terms, declaring that his 
father had assigned it to him to be utterly 
rid of him. It had not been.inhabited for some 
years, being out of repair, but could be easily 
rendered a tolerable shelter. Of its dimen- 
sions the adventurer knew nothing and cared 
fess, but he was convinced that if Hellice 
were once immaured in tbat lonely spot, she 
could be compelled into submission to his 
schemes. 

Bat how to get her there? He could not 
carry her off in broad daylight. nor even at 
night against her will. She must consent to 
accompany him, but what inducements could 
he offer to tempt her to go? 

Unconsciously Hellice came to his aid. 


‘*You must go now, Mr. Anchester,’’ she | 
said. ‘If my aunt will hear anything in my | 


favour induce her to think less harshly of me. 
But do not come here again, for I shall not 
be here. I leave Holly Bank to-day, before 
Mr- Kenneth can arrive.” 

‘* Where are you going?” 

‘*I don’t know. I am so ignorant of the 
different towns, and I don’t want to be found 


again by Mr. Kenneth. If I only hada friend , 


to whom I could go!”’ 

‘‘I wish I could help you,” said the adven- 
turer, sympathizingly. ‘‘ But it would not do 
for me to befriend you. Poor child ! so young, 
so innocent, so friendless! Ah! I have it! I 
have a cousin, Miss Hellice, who lives a long 
way from here, and from whom I heard the 
other day. She complains in her letter of 
loneliness. She is an old lady, a rector’s 
widow. You might go to her. Shali I give 
you the address?” 

Hellice looked at him fixedly. He met her 


gaze frankly, and engaged her faith in him ~ 


by an assumed expression of honesty. The 
young girl was reassured, and consented to 
receive the adressof his supposed relative. 


Drawing a slip of paper and a pencil from | 


his note-book, Mr, Anchester wrote an ad- 
dress—the address of the lonely house that 
had been placed at his disposal. 


Hellice took it and carefally placed it in | 


her pocket-book for future use, fall of grati- 
tude at his kindness. She thanked him 
warmly, and said she would seek out the rec- 
tor’s widow at once, and throw herself on 
that lady’s protection. 


house to prepare for instant departure. 
Mr. Anchester walked away, elated beyond 
expression. 


“ By Jove, I will not harm a hair of her inno- 
cent head. Bat I will woo her as a zephyr 
woos a rose. She will learn to love me. I shall 
catch her heart in its rebound from Sir Richard 


Haughton. I will bs as gentle and tender | 


with her asa sister. She will go to that old 


house, and I must goon in advance to pre- | 


pare the way for her. I'll be off by the first 
train.” 

He hastened to the spot where he had left 
his horse, and rode rapidly away towards 
North Eldon. 


CHAPTER XXX. 


You do seem to know 
Something of me, or what concerns me ; pray you 
(Since doubting things go ill, often hurts more 
Than to be sure they do ; for certainties 
Or are past remedies, or timely knowing 
The remedy then born) discover to me 
What both you spur and stop. 


—SHAKESPEARE : Cyinbeline. 


Tue programme which Andrew Forsythe 
had arranged for the coming of Anchester to 
Redwoode had been carried out. Upon the 
receipt of the telegram from town, Forsythe 
had sought the Baroness and solicited her 
hospitality in favour of his pretended friend. 

She had readily granted his request, and on 
his arrival had received the East Indian ad- 
venturer with the courtly grace that charac- 
terized her. 

Totally unsuspicious of concealment or 
wrong-doing on the part of her daughter or 
nephew-in-law, she had looked upon Anches- 
ter’s introduction to Cecile with smiling eyes, 
and had been amazed at beholding a glance of 
recognition flash from the eyes of either. The 
discovery had thrilled her with renewed doubts 
and sorrow. 

*‘Have you ever met Mr. Anchester before, 
Cecile?’’ she asked, privately, at the first 
opportanity. 

** Never, mamma,” was the reply, and Cecile 
looked up in surprise. ‘‘ Where could I have 
met him, since I have but just come to 
England?” 

The Baroness was silenced, but not satisfied. 

Cecile’s eyes had a fartive, untruthful look, 
| and had quickly fallen before her searching 
gaze. She felt a conviction that the girl was 
deceiving her, bat with what object or for what 
purpose she could not form an idea. 

From that moment she became watchful 
and vigilant. Throughout the remainder of 
the day, scarcely a word or look of Anchester’s 





She then bade her © 
false lover a final adieu, and returned to the | 


or Cecile escaped her. And when the evening 
had drawn near its close, she had accumulated 
a mass of evidence proving that the two had 
met before, and that Cecile held the guest in 
; considerable fear. 

She had overheard Anchester, as if bya slip 
. of the tongue, call Miss Avon ‘‘Cecile,” and 
' then had seen him look up guiltily at her, his 
face becoming complacent as she betrayed no 
consciousness of having heard him. She had 
intercepted two or three warning glances from 
Cecile to Anchester ; and had been conscious 
of a whispered colloquy between the two in 
the music-room. 

The conversation had turned upon India, 
and, forgetting himself, and his assumed cha- 
racter, Anchester had begnn to describe with 
animation an elephant hunt he had once en- 
gaged in, and had stopped abruptly at a warn- 
ing cough from Cecile. 

His face had lighted up at a casual mention 
, Of Hellice, showing that he had known the 

exiled maiden, and he had otherwise betrayed 
' @ previous knowledge of the young cousins. 

In short, while he flattered himself that he 
had played his part well, Anchester had con- 
_ tinually given fuel to the rising flame of her 
_ ladyship’s suspicions, and had, unintention- 
' ally, contrived to partially open her eyes to the 
characters of the threé confederates. 

Disheartened and sorrowfal, at last, Lady 
| Redwoode quitted the drawing-room desiring 
only solitade. In the wide corridor she en- 


nang a pee ashi | countered the grey-haired old attendant, whose 
“She wi into the trap,” he muttered. | 


office it was to admit and usher out visitors, 
Impressed with a sudden idea, she beckqned 
him to her, and, after some casual direction, 
arr eg to veil her principal business, she 
said,— 

‘* By the way, Martin, has not this friend of 
Mr. Forsythe's been at Redwoode before?” 

‘* Not to see Mr. Forsythe, your ladyship,” 
was the reply. ‘‘ He came yesterday, and sent 
up his card to Miss Cecile. He told me he was 


just from India, and was an old friend of my | Y' 


young lady.’ 


{ “I thought he had been here before,” said 





the Baroness, quietly. ‘‘ It is all right, Martin, 
ose forget to attend to the orders I gave 
ou ” 

. With a slight inclination of her head—for 
Lady Redwoode was too true and gentle a lady 
to omit the forms of politeness even when 
addressing the most humble of her servants 
—the Baroness passed on, ascending the stairs 
to her own rooms. 

We shall not attempt to depict the sorrow 
and sleeplessness which haunted the hours 
that followed. Gradually the conviction 
gathered force in her soul, strengthened by a 
hundred trivial circumstances which we have 
failed to chronicle, that Cecile was false, de- 
ceitful, and vain. 

She believed that both the young girls— 
Hellice and Cecile—had been warped and 
ruined by their early training ; that neither 
was true, good and honourable. But of the 
two, her heart yearned most over the exiled 
one, the one whom she believed to have at- 
tempted her life. 

From the purport of her letter to Hellice, 
the reader is already aware what was her lady- 
ship's answer to Sir Richard Haughton's re- 
quest, 

The young Baronet would not accept her de- 
Cision as fiaal, and he came again to Red- 
woode on the day subsequent to Mr. Anches- 
ter’s arrival as a guest. He found the 
Baroness alone in her bondoir, bending in 
deep agitation over a letter, which she half 
concealed at his entrance. 

‘‘ You have bad news!” he said. ‘‘ Perhaps 
my coming is inoppprtune——”’ 

“ Stay, Sir Richard. Read that!" and the 
Baroness tendered the letter. 

‘You have a right to know how shamefally 
you are being imposed upon !”’ 

The young Baronet perused the epistle at 
once, his blood mounting higher in his cheeks 
at every sentence. It was the letter from 
Miss Kenneth, and contained an accusation 
against Hellice as a secret poisoner and the 
attempted destroyer of the spinster. He read 
it throagh, even to the declaration that Holly 
Bank could no longer afford the maiden shel- 
ter, and then he exclaimed, with flashing eyes 
and indignant voice : 

‘‘ What folly! What madness! Every 
one seems to have turned against that angel ! 
Would that Miss Kenneth were a man that I 
might make her apologize humbly to poor, 
innocent, little Hellice! Of course, dear Lady 
R2dwoode, you will send at ouce for your 
niece, and bring her back to her rightful 
home? You refased to do so yesterday, but 
now no alternative remains!” 

The Baroness clasped her hands conval- 
sively, while her features worked with an 
emotion that was almost unendarable. 

* E cannot!” she said, in a husky voice. 
“ You know not what you ask, Sir Richard. 
Hellice shall be cared for. Mr. Kenneth shall 
find another asylum for her, but she cannot 
come to Redwoode!” 

“Why not ?"’ demanded the Baronet, 
sternly, his fine face growing rigid in its lines, 
and his mouth compressing itself closely. 

** Because— Oh, Sir Richard, you cannot 
understand me if I endeavour to explain. 
love Hellice better than Cecile—better than 
my life—better than my hopes-of happiness 
hereafter! She has twined herself about the 
innermost fibres of my heart. Her voice is 
the sweetest of music to me—her eyes beam 
upon me the sunniest light—her step sets my 
heart throbbing more quickly—and the touch 
of her hand thrills me with a delicious pain ! 
She is like a part of myself, like the half of my 
soul! Cecile has no such power over me. If 
Hellice comes here, she will, unconsciously to 
herself, turn my heart from Cecile. She will 
make me miserable and dissatisfied with my 
child,and her love will be no consolation to me. 
She wonld have killed me while I slept for 
paltry sam of money. Oh, it is horrible!” 

aoa ladyship shuddered, and her face grew 
et paler, 

Sir Richard’s sternness vanished. A glow of 
love and tenderness tranefigared his counten- 
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ance. Alook of enthusiasm appeared in his 
eyes, and a smile of hopeful confidence fiat- 
tered over his lips. . Lt 

«Lady Redwoode,” he said, and his im- 
pressive tone fixed her attention, ‘‘ you have 
been wickedly deceived. It was not Hellice 
who attempted your life. It was Cecile——” 

“Cecil! You mistake, Even had Cecile 
been capable of such an act, she could have 
had no motive. Hellice has told you this to 
screen he ” 

“Dear Lady Redwoode,” exclaimed the 
Baronet, unheeding her reply, while his look 
of enthusiasm deepened, ‘‘ have you never at- 
tempted to solve the mystery of Hellice’s power 
over you? Your instinct has misled you— 
fatally misled you! Cecile is your niece, and 
Hellice is your daughter—the child of that 
early and fatal love! Your greater love for 
Hellice is the result of the promptings of 
natare. Your maternal instincts have awak- 
ened— they turn from Cecile—they claim 
Hellice!” 

Every feature of Lady Redwoode’s face 
quivered ; something of Sir Richard's enthu- 
giasm was im to her; her heavenly eyes 
glowed with mingled hope and fear; her nos- 
trils dilated; her lips trembled; and the 
colour fled in and out of her cheeks with 
frightened rapidity. 

“Tf it should be so!” she murmured. 

“It is—it is!” oried the Baronet, believing 
his own convictions. ‘Does not Renee's 
greater love for Cecile prove that Cecile is her 
grandchild? Does not the very isolation of 
Hellice prove her to be your child?” 

“TI don’t know!” said the Baroness, 
excitedly. ‘ Renee is very artful. She would 
not be apt to betray her designs to anyone. 
She is mercenary, and would cling to the one 
who would pay her best. I have thought it 
all over night after night, Sir Richard. Renee, 
Iam sure, would desert her own grandchild 
if she could thereby benefit herself. Cecile 
is fairer—she resembles me—she must belong 
to me!” 

“ Your brother resembled you, dear Lad 
Redwoode, did he not?” asked Sir Richard, 
significantly. 

The lady assented, and then hurriedly arose 
and paced the floor with quick, uneven steps. 
Her mourning robes, which she had resumed, 
fell behind her in a sable train, like a heavy- 
cloud. Her goldan hair was gathered smoothly 
away from her pale brows; and in her eyes 
brooded a sorrow too deep for teara. 

Sir Richard’s heart responded to hers in 
tender and respectful sympathy. 

“‘ Dear Lady Redwoode,’’ he said, so softly 
that she was soothed by his voice rather than 
disturbed ; ‘does not your heart tell you that 
I have spoken truly? Shall this young girl, 
whose life may have been derived from your 
own, shall she remain desolate among 
strangers? Suppose she is guilty—though 
the very supposition is intolerable to me, who 
know her so well — will the suspicion of 
strangers, their harshness, their watchfulness, 
make her better? Suppose she were driven 
to despair and madness. Suppose that she 
should yield to a terrible temptation to des- 
troy her life—suppose—-—”’ 

“No, no!” interrupted Lady Redwoode, 
putting up her hands, as if to shut out a vision 
of horror, “ Go for her, Sir Richard. Bring 
her back tome. Let her be what she will, 
henceforth my home shall be hers. Guilty or 
not guilty, true or false, I shall not let her go 
from me again. Better death at her hands 
than this constant wearing anguish. Bring 
her to me as coon as possible, Sir Richard! " 

The Baronet forbore to urge his suit, or 
again solicit the consent of the Baroness to 
his marriage with Hellice. His firat point 
had been gained. Redwoode was to be again 
the home of Hellice, and it would be strange 
if Hellice’s sweetness did not soon disarm 
Lady Redwoode of her objections to the pro- 
posed alliance. 

_ He lingered an hour or two longer, know- 
ing that there would be no train to North 
Eldon until evening, and then took bis 


departure. He stopped in the drawing-room 
on his way out, and had a few minutes’ conver- 
sation with Mr. Forsythe and Cecile. Mr. 
Anchester had left Redwoode some hours 
earlier on a plea of business in town, and was 
at that moment making his proffer of 
marriage to Hellice at Holly Bank. Having 
paid his compliments to the betrothed pair, 
and admired sufficiently some newly-arrived 
pridal presents, Sir Richard bade them good 
morning, mounted his steed, and rode back 
to Sea View, there to pass his time as best 
he could, until the hour approached for his 
journey. 

He had not been long gone from Redwoode 
when Cecile made her appearance in Lady 
Red woode’s boudoir, and seated herself quietly 
at her mother’s feet. She saw that the 
Baroness had been undergoing a period of 
excitement and agitation, and she connected 
her discovery with Miss Kenneth’s letter, 
which lay forgotten upon the floor. 

She picked it up stealthily, as if about to 
restore it, and read it through with much 
inward exultation. 

“A letter from Hellice, mamma?” she 
asked, as she laid it on Lady Redwoode’s knee. 

“ You know thet it is from Miss Kenneth, 
since you readit,’’ returned herladyship, coldly. 

Cecile’s face flushed, and she bit her lips in 
annoyance. 

“I did glance over it,” she said, ‘‘and read 
enough to see that Hellice has been detected 
in other attempts at poisoning——”’ 

“Not detected, Cecile,” said Lady Red- 
woode, somewhat sharply, “but suspected!” 

“It is all the eame,mamma. Miss Ken- 
neth would not say so much if she had not 
strong evidence of my cousin's guilt. What 
will be done with Hellice now? Of course, 
you will give her up entirely ?” 

There was an expression in Cecile’s face as 
she asked the latter question that impressed 
the Baroness most unfavourably. It betrayed 
80 much joy and exaltation in the anticipated 
friendliness of Hellice; so much anxiety to 
be rid of her finally and for ever; so much 
malignancy, in short, that Lady Redwoode 
felé a sentiment of aversion against her 
Gost Sengnten--eppowantel that it frightened 

er. 


“No, I shall not give Hellice up,’’ she re- 
sponded, very coldly. ‘‘I bave requested Sir 
Richard Haughton to go for her and bring her 
back tome, She will be here to-morrow.” 

Cecile’s countenance fell. Her eyes be- 
trayed their disappointment and chagrin. « 

‘‘ Why, mamma, how dare you have her 
back?” she exclaimed. ‘She will poison us 
all. It is not safe. I shall not let her ap- 
proach you, lest she destroy the life so dear to 
me!” and the girl made a movement as if to 
caress Lady Redwoode’s hand. 

‘*Do not be alarmed about me,’’ said her 
ladyship, evading the caress. ‘I am able to 
take care of myself, Cecile. You need not 
interfere between Hellice and me. I am de- 
termined to arrive at a full understanding 
with Hellice as soon as she arrives. There 
may be something with regard to the poison- 
ing affair that may materially alter my present 
opinion of my niece.” 

Cecile vainly endeavoured to conceal her 
alarm and apprehension. 

“TI see,” she said, with an involuntary 
sneer. “Sir Richard Haughton has been 
playing upon your doubts and fears. It 
seems to me that by this time you might 
bave your mind decided one way or the other. 
It is exceedingly unpleasant for me to look 
forward to an exchange of positions with my | 
cousin. Why, the very servants will soon | 
hesitate to address me as Miss Avon, not 
knowing but that Hellice may have been 
installed into my place. I am tired of being 
dependent upon the merest caprice — the | 
fluctuations of a mind distracted and played | 
upon by designing people——” 

‘‘Cecile!” interrupted Lady Redwoode, | 
sternly, looking at the girl incredulously. | 

“Tt is true!” cried Cecile, almost beside | 











me on my arrival as your daughter. Your 
instinct arose to claim me. Yet now you 
question that instinct—my likeness to you 
—the proofs that I am really your child! 
You are as variable as the wind ; as uncertain 
as a weather-vane. At a smile, a word, or a 
look from Hellice you are ready to discard me 
in behalf of a detected poisoner, a designing 
creature, who hates me, and who would exalt 
in my downfall! ” 

“ Cecile!” again exclaimed the Baroness, 
and this time in a tone of such commanding 
sternness that the girl's weaker nature quailed 
before her. ‘Be silent! I will not listen to 
such language !” é 

Cecile gave heed to the command, lapsing 
into a sullen silence, and wearing an injared 
air. Lady Redwoode became silent too, op- 
pressed by her farther discovery of the girl’s 
real character, and looking now and then at 
Cecile's downcast face. It was an unlovely 
countenance now in its sullen wrathfalness. 
There was no wyee fae the pouting lips, or in 
the angry face; nothing to call out tenderness 
or affection. + rds 

Lady Redwoode turned from it with a 
sweiling heart. : ‘ 

After a long pause, during which she strove 
to regain command of her temper, Cecile 
looked ap with an unclouded brow, and said,— 

“Well, mamma, do as you think best about 
Hellice. I beg your pardon for my unfilial 
conduct, and can only excuse it on the ground 
of my love for you. I cannot bear that 
Hellice shall have any opportunity to attempt 
your life again. Can you forgive me?” 

The Baroness yielded a quiet assent. — 

“And, mamma, continued the girl, in a 
wheedling tone, ‘I want to ask a favour of 
you. Andrew says he is sure you will grant 
it. I don’t know how to tell you in sucha 
way that you will not misunderstand me!” 

“Bay it plainly, and without circumlocu- 

tion.” 
Still Cecile hesitated. The: face of the 
Baroness was not altogether reaseuring. It 
seemed to her still cold and stern, and the 
demand she was about to make seemed to grow 
preposterous, although an hour before she had 
deemed it easy to ask, and felt sure of its 
being granted. 

oh is this, mamma,”’ she said, as Lady 
Redwoode did not come to her aid, and her 
tone became still more wheedling. ‘‘ Andrew's 
income is small, too small for two to live upon 
in decency or comfort. Of course, we know 
that you will dower me handsomly, and that I 
am your declared heiress, but that does not 
quite satisfy us. You have been very generous 
to us so far, and I—that is, Andrew—thought, 
if the subject were hinted to you, perhaps you 
would settle the Redwoode estate upon me at 
my marriage. You would have your private 
fortune left, you know!” she added, as the 
Baroness made no reply, ‘‘and you could live 
with us, of course.” : 

“You are very kind,” said her ladyship, 
drily. ‘ Youand Andrew seem very solicitous 
for my comfort. I shall make no promises, 
Cecile. I even decline to state the amount of 
your ‘dowry.’ Andrew does not marry you 
for wealth, but because he loves you. He is 
very disinterested, my dear. Your marriage 
settlements shall be made out in due time 
before your marriage. Indeed, I will send 





herself with fearand anger. ‘ You recognised | 


for my solicitor at once, so that he may draw 
up the necessary legal documents to-morrow. 


| Are you satisfied ?” 


Cecile answered in the affirmative, although 
there wasa strange smile on Lady Redwoode's 
face that greatly puzzled her. That smile 
haunted her when she hastened to Mr. For- 
sythe to tell him of her supposed success, and 


| in her dreams that night she beheld it again, 


but so significant with meaning, so indicative 
of a thorough comprehension of her and her 
motives, that she awakened in great affright, 
her brows covered with a cold perspiration. — 

Her perceptions must have been keener in 
her sleeping moments, for in her dreams she 
read the strange smile aright ! 

(To be continued.) 
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FACETLA. 


Sruexce is golden, bat it makes a woman 
feel very poor if she cannot talk. 

Irs smitten at first, and it’s mitten later 
on; yet there is a heap of difference, 

A sHormaxer called his lapstone open con- 
fession, because it is goed for thé sole. 

However much actors may quarrel, they 
generally have to “make up” before they 
come upon the stage. 

You can't convince a young man whose girl 
has said ‘‘ Yes,” that this country is going to 
wreck and ruin. 

A pnysiciaAn having bought an interest in a 
milk route, derives a greater income from the 
well than he formerly did from the ill. 

A youne lady in Lancashire being asked 


‘how she could afford in hard times to take 


musio lessons, replied: “ Oh,.I confine myself 
to the low notes,”’ 

Lavy: ‘‘ That piece of goods is very narrow 
to cost five shillings a yard.” Shopman: 
“Yes; but, my good woman, just see how 
long it is.”’ 

«* Wat possesses you, my dear, who have 
such an excellent husband, to make him angry 
so often?” “ Because he always brings me 
a present to make peace again.” é 

Portrer: “See here! where are you going 
with that pick-axe?” Passenger: ‘‘ Keep 
cool, young man. . We stop for sandwiches at 
the next station.” 

A Yasxzz who made the tour of Europe 
was asked, on his return home, if he had 
crossed the Alps, to which he replied ;: “‘ Wall, 
now, since you ¢all my attention to the, fact, 
I guess I did pass over some risin’ ground.” 

A sainor being asked to define the differance 
between a hurricane and a typhoon, said: 
‘* Ina barricane the wind blows as hard as it 
can right straight along; but in a typhoon, 
just as it is blowing its hardest, it gives an 
awful jerk!” 

‘Ir is strange,”’ said a rather -shallow- 
brained young man, “that:I can never drink 
liquor without its going directly to my head.” 
“That is not at all strange,” »retorted a 
bystander, “the liquor naturally goes where 
it will be in theleast danger of being crowded.”’ 

A nrponter. in describing the murder of a 
man named Jorkias, said: *‘ The murderer 
was evidently in quest of money; but. luckily 


Mr. Jorkins had deposited all his funds in the ; mine, so is mine. 








Jonzs, do you know “ Rienzi's Address?” 
asked Smith. ‘No, I don’t,” was the reply, 
‘but you might find it in the Direetory.” 


**Go To.” ‘ 
“ Kind sir, your daughter I would wed,”’ 
** Go to, go to!’’ the father said.; 
And "twas no sooner said than.done, 
For they went two.and came back one. 


Mamma: (to Walter, who bas just retarned 
from his first experience with a fishibg-rod); 
‘* What, back £0 soon ?”—Walter: ‘ Yes'm ; 
I thought I'd come home. The worms were 
so nervous I couldn’t get ‘em on the hooks,” 

Amsrevots.— Wife (to husband who has just 
returned from a visit): ‘So you intend to go 
back again some time ? "—Husband: “ Yes.’ 
—Wife: “Yoo must have felt perfectly at 
home.”—Husband: “Oh, no;°I enjoyed my- 
self very much,” 

Dame: “ Your baby seems very bright, for 
his age.’’—Mother ; “‘ Oh, he’s just as smart as 
they make them.”—* Can he say ‘ papa’ and 
‘mamma’ yet ?”—* No, he ain’t learned that ; 
but. you just ought te hear him lisp ‘weal 
estate.’” ; ' 

First Burerarn: ‘Say, Bill, here’s. an emi- 


nent citizen advertisin’ for: a. faithfal -watch- { 


dog.—Second Barglar: ‘‘ Well, I hate to part 
with my dog agin, but I guess I'll have .to. 
‘Well, I'll take him around.and sell, him to 
him. Y’r sure he's faithful, are ye?” “ Every 
time. He'll be faithfnl to us every time we 
want to climb in the winders.” ...- 


‘*Conrounp that Jones! He’il never pay a 
farthing he owes, but he'll give his last to a 
man who claims to be in distress,.’” ° Does he 
owé you?” Yes; and I've asked hima 
dozen times for it:” 
did.” ‘“ How's that?’ ““I went to him asa 
friend in distress, and borrowed the ‘amount 
he owed me.” . 

A 81x- YEAR. oLD boy was recently run over by 
a six-ton road roller without sustaining any 
injury. Despite the lad’s remarkable tough- 


; ness, @ dozen or fifteen years hence he may be 


t 


| 


‘*mashed ” so badly on an eighteen-year.old 
girl weighing less than one’ hondred pounds 
that be can’t eat a square meal for two 
months. 

“Tu sorry I can’t accommodate you, Mr. 
Paperwait,”’ caid Mre. McKerrell, shaking her 
head resolutely, as she often did of a Satar- 
day evening; “bnt all my boarders settle 
weekly ; my motto is: ‘ Pay as you go,’” ‘Oh, 
yes,” exclaimed Paperwait, cheerfully ; 80 is 
But I’m not going yet, you 


bank the day before, so that he lost nothing © know; I'll be here six months yet,” And a 


bat his life.” 
“My dear,” said the elegant Mr. Smoothem- 
down to his wife, “why this unprecedented 


delay in the preparation of the matotiral ' 


refreshment?’’ ‘ You old fool, you, if you 
mean why breakfast ain't ready, it's because 


happier man never vetoed a bill. 


‘‘Gor any more of those cigars like you sold 
me yesterday ?’’ asked a perspiring eitizen of 
a vendor of the weed. ‘‘ You mean dose fine 
imporded goods, five for a quvarter,” said the 
dealer, with a gratified smile. ‘ Louis, take 


you was too lazy to git up and light the fire.” | 54 down from der shellnff a box of dose im- 


A an being written to by a friend to buy 
him some bcoks, forgot all about the matter 


} 


till he accidentally met his friend, and then, ' 


in his confusion he “‘ set matters straight '’ by 
nonchalantly remarking: “By the way, I 
never got that letter you wrote about those 
books !'” 

‘Waar, drunk again, you brute!” 
claimed a wife to her husband, as he came 
wearily up-stairs at two o'clock in the morn- 


ing. “Yesh, m'‘dear, but it's ’schusable 
shish time.” he replied. “It is, is it?” 
“Yesh, perfectly ‘schushable; exshessive 


heat, m’dear ; shunstroke.” 


He was a South American, and not very | 


familiar with the English language. He had 
consumed with evident reli:h, but with a 
puzzled air, a large plate of some sort of meat. 
He meditated a moment, and then beckoned 
the waiting. maid. ‘ What is it I have been 
eating?” be acked ‘ Roast duck,’’ was the 
reply. “Roast dock—roast dock!” repeated 
the foreigner; ‘‘ bow wow; well, give mescme 
more. 
every one else at the table smiled. 


porded cellardoros.” The. smoker grimly 
answered the smile, and then said: ‘* Jest put 
one ’n my hat, will yer? I read in ther paper 
that a cabbage leaf in the hat ’ll prevent sun- 
stroke.” And he got outside jost in time to 


, be missed by an empty cigar-box. 


j 
ex- 


“Workhim the way I 4 





| 
i 
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} 


“ Tury say she died of a broken heart,” said 
the first woman as they came up the car steps, 
“TI don’t believe it,” sharply replied No. 2, 
“Bat why?” “Why? Because she had as 
mapy as six new bonnets a year, and not one 
of them cost less than fifteen dollars.” 

Lovers are prone to self-devreciation. Said 
he, tenderly, as they sat looking at the stars : 
“I do not understand what you can seé in me 
that you love me.” “ That’s what everybody 
says,” gurgled the = maiden: Then 
the silencé became so deep that you could hear 
the stars twinkling. — 

“ Weitz, Tim, how are you to-day?” asked 
the lady of the house. ‘ Sare, ma‘am, an’ 
I’m not well at all, at all.” ‘What's the 
matter?‘ “Sorry a wan av me knows; but 
I was thinking, ma'am, if yon had old 
medicines abuut the house that you didn't 
=, I’d be much obleeged “to yeez for 

im.” 


“Way don't you propose to her, Joe?” 
“Welk, I’m half afraid.’”’. “She loves you, 
doesn’t she?” ‘Oh, awfully.” ‘ You agree 


with her father in politics 2.” Yég.” And 
with her, mother in religion?” .‘ with 


her, brother as to. who is the best pitcher?” 
“ Yes.” ‘Then blow. me. if I can see, what 
you’re afraid of.” 

‘Tenn me,’ he whispered, with the hoarce- 
ness of emotion—whispered as if he feared the 
murmuring surf might catch the question and 
bear it. to, some other ‘* Teil me, have 
you ever loved?.’’, She trembled ; she. hesi- 
tated for a moment, and he thought he felt her 
blushes glow into. his eyes. She trembled, 
and in-a still, soft. whisper, gentle as the 
summer, breeze, answered ; ‘‘ Not this sum- 
mer.”’ 

Some ‘little time ego, a young lady, who 
had been teaching a Class of half-growm girls 
in & Sanday-school was called away from: the 
city, rendering it necessary to fill her place. 
The superintendent, after looking over his 
available material for teachers, decided .to 
request one of the young gentlemen of. the 
congregation to take the class. Itso happened 
that the young man upon whom fell the 
superintendent’s choice was exceedingly bash- 
re Sar much #0, in fact, that he insisted upon 
Snes eianeeeneE ee and presenting him 
to the class. Accordingly the two gentlemen 
appeared on the little platform, and the.super- 
-intendent began: ‘* Young ladies, I wish to 
introduce to you: Mr, ©:, who-will ‘in fature 
be your teacher. I would: like to’have you 
tell him what your former teacher did, so 
that he can go right on in the sameiway.” 
Immediately a demure miss of fourteen years 
arose and said : “ The first thing our teacher 
always did was to kiss us all around.” 


How He Got nts Losster Dryner.—A story 
is told of the manner in which a@ lover of 
lobsters secured one of thete delicious shel!- 
fish. The man so fond of lobsters was wist- 
folly regarding a basket of them in the market, 
with his dog by his side, while another by- 
stander was sticking the end of his cane into 
one of the disengaged claws of a big fellow at 
the top. ‘‘How he does hold on!” said the 
man with the cane. ‘ Yes,’’ responded the 
man with the dog, “but it is because he dent's 


Way Sue Wovurpn’t Marry Tuen.— She | the cane, and his claws won't slip on the wood, 


was an extremely pretty girl, and her name— 
well, society bas ‘‘ got it on the list.” She 


but he couldn’t hold on to you and I in that 
way. When he feels anything givin’ a lobster 


was trying on the three story-and-basement , always stops pinchin’.” “TI rather think not,” 
| said the owner of the lobsters; ‘you put your 


hats now in vogue, and chatting with a friend 
who happened to be in the milliner’s at the 
same time. ‘' Dear,” said the friend, “I 
thought you were to be married this June?” 
“Well, I was to have been; but, you see, 
Earl's so abominably short, and we look 
absurd together with all my swell hats. So I 
just told him that I loved him as much as 
ever, but be really must wait till lower hats 
camein. Yes, he was very unreasonable, but 
I was firm. I told him I was really very 
sorry, but there would ke sure to be a reaction 
agair st the high hats by next spring—anyway, 


I like it.” And he didn’t know why ; willy, nilly, 1 wouldn't marry him till they 


| went out.” 


‘ 





dog’s tail in that there claw, and you'll see 
whether he'll hold on to’t or not.”” No sooner 
said than done. The lobster lover lifted up 
his dog, dropped his tail into the open claw, 
which closed instanter, and the dog ran off 


| yelping and howling, at the top of his speed. 


“ Halloa!"’ exclaimed the owner of the basket. 
“Whistle back your dog, he’s runnin’ off with 
my lobster!"" ‘ Whistle back your Jobster ' 
rejoined the other. “ That dog ain’$ comin® 
back. That dog’s in pain. I can’t get him to 
come near me when he’s in pain.” The ower 
of the cur dined that day upon as fine a lobster 
as was in the basket. 
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SOCIETY, 


Mics Caren, at the late contest of the Old 
Warwickshire Society of Bowmen, won the | 
gold arrow -brooch. The ladies’ prize of 
highest’ score was won by Miss M. Waller, j 
with twenty-eight hits and sixty-eight score; | 
Mrs. Millar taking the award for best gold, 
and Mr. 8. F. Beck the gentlemen visitors’ 
prize—six arrows, by thesociety’s bow maker. 
Miss Greenway also won a gold bugle brooch. 

Tue Queen has presented to the Empress 
Engénie magnificent sarcophagus, which is 
to contain the coffin of the Prince Imperial. 
The Mausoleum for Napoleon III. and his 
gon will be completed before the autumn. 


A corcrous Spanish helmet has been sent 
to the Pririce of Wales by Queen Christina. 
It resembles those worn by the Spanish Royal 
Guards, and is made.of silver with gold orna- 
ments. : 

Tue Orown. Princess and: ihe Princesses 
Victoria, Sophie: and:«Marguerite, with the 
Duchess of Edinburgh, crossed from East 
Cowes to the Southampton Water in. the 
Royal yacht_Victoria and Albert, to pay a.visit 
to the Norddeutscher Lloyd steamer .Trave, 
which: had just arrived from Bremen, The 
Royal on boardivg the Trave were 
received by Captain Willigerod, who had the 
hononr of conducting them through the ship, 
which .is one of Sir William Pearce’s latest 
“ preyhounds of the Atlantic.” having been 
built last year at Glasgow. Tha saloon. was 
much admired by the Royal visitors, who 
remained on board about an hour, 


A .LuNcHEON was. held at Monmouth, in 
honour of the gule-contenars of King Henry 
VI., and to welcome the Duke of Beaufort, the 
lineal descendant’ of Henry of Monmouth. 
The town was gaily decorated, and amongst 
thoze present were. the Mayor and Corpora- 
tion of Monmouth, the Duke of Beaufort. A 
telegraphic message from thé Qaeen was 
received at the olose of the luncheon, saying 
that ‘the Queen is interested in hearing that 
you are oplebrasing tip five hundredth anni- 
versary of the birth of Henry of Monmouth.” 
In the evening an open-air ball took place, 
and a marquerade torchlight procession 
attracted an immense number of spectators, 
and was most novel and effective, the cos- 
tumes being exceedingly good. 


Tur Duke:of Cambridge has arrived at the 
baths of Kissingen, where he will ‘make a 
cure”’ of twenty-one days. The Duke returns 
to England for his inspections, and is subse- 


quently to go to Scotland to visit Lord’ 


Aveland at Glenartney Forest, Perthshire. 
His Royal Highness is now attended by Gen. 
Bateson and Lient.-Col. FitzGeorge. The 
Dake has selected Colonel Talbot, 1st Life 
Guards; Col. Liddell, 10th (Prince of Wales’s 
Own Royal) Hussars; and Colonel Stracey. 
Scots Guards, to proceed to Berlin to attend 
the fortcoming manceavres of the German 
army. 

Princess Louise received quite an ovation 
on the occasion of her visit tu the fine old city 
of Winchester, which has had its loyalty 
roused by the unveiling of a new statue of the 
Queen. presented to the county by the High 
Sheriff. Her Royal Highness, being a sculp. 
trees, takes double interest ia these works of 
the chisel, and would been quite capable of 
executing the commission herself, had it 
been entrusted to her bands. That bust of 
Her Majesty, which was the Princess's own 
work and present to the Royal Academy, 
could be recognised at once, aud no more 
flattered the Queen than the rest of her many 
¢ffivies ; for our Sovereign’s features look weil 
in marble er bronze, The Princess prefers a 
faithful to a complimentary portrait, and 
the strangely-handsome and noble head of 
the Marquis of Lorne that appeared (figura 
tively Speaking) a few years ago, was not the 





work of his illustrious spouse, but of another 
lady artist, , 





STATISTICS, 


Exrorricity under favourable circamstances 
has been found to travel at the rate of 
288,000 miles per second. 

S. S. Poprorr, Secretary to the Rassian 
Legation in Pekin, in a pamphlet states that 
the population of China is 382,000,000, as 
against 413,000,000 in 1842, 

Or the foreigners holding land in Russian 
Poland 3,000 are Austrians and 29 370 are 
Penssians. One thousand of the Prussians 
are large landowners and 550 are manufac- 
turers. 

Forricners mn Japan.—According to the 
latest returns of foreigners residing in Japan, 
there are 592 Americans, 343 Germans, 198 
Frenchmen, and 1,423 Englishmen. Of 
* ireigners in Government employ, there are 
%/ Germans, 17 Americans. 8 Frenchmen, 8 
Italians, 6 Datchmen, and 68 Englishmen. 

Tue United Kingdom has increased in popu- 
lation forty-six per cent.in fifty years, while 
the colonies and possessions have been so en- 
larged;that they include a population seventy- 
two per cent. greater thanin 1837. But the 
population of the United States has increased 
two hundred and sixty per cent., it being now 
computed to number 61,700,000 inhabitants. 





GEMS. 


Hzauru is wealth, althought the latter often 
destroys the former. 


Fausexoop and fraud shoot up in every soil, 
the produce of all climes. 

He who seems not himself more than he is 
is more than he seems, 

Waar it is our duty to do we must do be- 


cause it is right, not because any one can- 


demand it of us. 

Menrriment is always the effect of a sudden 
impression, The jest which is expected is 
already deetroyed. 

Tue doubts of an honest man contain more 
moral truth than the profession of faith of 
people under a worldly yoke. 

TuerEe is some help for all the defects of 
fortune; for if a man cannot attain to the 
length of his wishes, he may have his remedy 
by cutting of them shorter. 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


A otossy sBLAcK endurable enamel for 
polished steel can be made with black Japan 
varnish painted on the metal and baked hard 
in an oven at about 270 degrees temmperatare. 


To Maxe Lasers Apuere to T1x.—Take of 
flour six ounces, of treacle one half a pint, 
and of water one pint and a half, and boil as 
usual for flour paste. Or dissolve two ounces 
of resin in one pint of alcohol. After the tin 
has been coated with the solution allow 
nearly all of the alcohol to evaporate before 
applying the label. 

Grease Srors.—Grease can be removed 
from fur by heating bran, making it very hot 
in a clean saucepan, and rabbing hard over 
the spot; then shaking that off and applying 
fresb. Or thick brown paper placed on the 
spot, and a moderately heated smoothing iron 
run quickly over it. This would require great 
care, and should be done by someone who 
understands it. 

Carsoittrc Actp.—People can easily protect 
themselves and their children from the bites 
of gnuts and other insects by sponging the 
skin and hair with a weak solution of carbolic 
acid. It wiil drive away the whole tribe. 
The solution need not be more than six or 
seven per cent. acid, and it may be added to 
water till the latter smelis strongly. Ié is 
perfectly safe. Horses and cattle could be 
protected from flies in the same way. 








MISCELLANEOUS. 


Ir is a good thing for a young man. to be 
** knocked about in the world,” thongh his soft- 
hearted parents may not think so. All youths. 
or, if not all, certainly nineteen-twentieths of 
the sum total, enter life with a surplusage of 
self-conceit. The sooner they are relieved of 
it the better. If, in measaring themselves 
with wiser and older men than they are, they 


| discover that it is unwarranted, and get rid 


of it gracefaliy of their own accord, weli and 
good; if not, it is desirable for their own 
sakes that it be knocked out of them. 


Crota MADE or Barg.—The method of con- 
verting bark into cloth in the interior of Africa 
is really an interesting process. Captain 
Storms possesses a strip of common bark, 
fibrous and woody, of which all the lower part 
has been moistened and beaten until it has 
spread itself ont into about two square yards 
of tough, leathery, flexible substance, some- 
thing like a blacksmith’s apron. The natives 
do understand a kind of coarse, primitive 
weaving of the cotton fibres into a rough, can- 
vas-like texture; but the bark cloth is the 
most ewsily made and therefore the most ia 
vogue, 


Warcues on an Artantic Stzamer.—The 
officers and sailors are divided into two 
watches, and keep watch and watch, from the 
time of. departure from one port till the time 
of arrival at the other. These watches are: 
First watch from 8 p . till midnight; middle 
watch, from midnight till 4 am ; morning 
watch, from 4 a.m till 8 a m.; forenoon watch, 
from 8 a.m. till noon; afternoo watch, from 
from noon till 4 p.m.; the: come the dog 
watche, the first from 4 pt. till6 p.m.; the 
second from 6 p.m. till 8 p m.; by this arrange- 
ment seven instead of six watches are made, 
the intention being to change the turn of the 
night watch every twenty-four hours. _By the 
way, it was facetiously remarked by Theodore 
Hook that the term dog watch comes from 
theese watches being ‘‘curtailed.”” The chief 
officer, third and fifth officers, and half the 
suilors are in one watch (the port watch); the 
second, fourth, and sixth officers, and half the 
sailors, make up the starboard watch. When 
the chief officer is on deck he is stationed on 
the bridge, where the telegraphs to the engine- 
room, wheel-bouse, and other parts of the 
vessel are fixed; the third offictr is on the 
look-out bridge, forward, and the fifth officer 
is at the con, attending to the steering of the 
ship; two of the sailors are stationed as far 
forward as possible, as look-out men ; one sailor 
is stationed at the crank hatch to pass an 
order to the engine-room, should auything go. 
wrong with the telegraph to the engine-room, 
and a quartermaster is stationed in the after 
wheel house to attend tothe steeringenyzine, snd 
also to look after the wheel chains; in thick 
weather the look-outs are doubled, and in 
heavy weather additional men are stationed 
in the after wheel-house to put the brakes on 
the circle on the rudder head should anything 
go wrong with the wheel chains, steering 
engine, &c., in which case the hand. steering 
gear could be attached in less than a minute ; 
the remaining part of the watch, under the 
boatswain, attend to making or shortening 
sail, washing decks, &c. When the starboard 
watch comes on deck the second officer relieves 
the chief officer, the fourth the third officer, 
and the sixth the fifth officer, the look-outs, 
&c., being relieved by members of the watch 
coming ou daty. Every care and attention is 
paid by the officers and look-outs, or it would 
be impossible to navigate ocean steamers as 
safely as is done. This daily routine is car- 
ried on from the beginning until the end of 
the passage, and throngh sunshine and dark- 
ness, storm and tempest; the only chunge is 
removing the look-out men from the fore end 
of the ship, where they might have a chance 
of being washed away, to the look-out bridge, 
or even to the main bridge, but this latter is 
only done in very bad weather. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





B. T. C.—It will be time enough to call him brother 
Harry after he has married your sister. 


F. P.—An ex-officio member of a committee hd the 
same right to take part in all its transactions as any 
other member. 


Enocu.—There are already a few good female surgeons 
in the large cities, but none, as yet, in the first rank of 
the profession. 


Rosa says she is anxious to be introduced to a young 
man who has favourably impressed her. Rosa must 
wait. The usages of society and maidenly dignity must 
be consulted in such a matter. 


Kartnie complains that her lover is so very bashful 
that he says but little to her. When the young man 
will have ceased to blush, he will begin te talk, and then 
it will be Kathie’s turn to blush. Wait pati... -ly. 


Dicx.—It is a melancholy case, but it is not excep- 
tional. Our co’ dent must hope and work hard, 
80 as to be ina tion as soon as possible to take the 
} of protector, which his wretched parent has so in- 

umanly abandoned. i 


Mrxwie says her lover wishes her to elope with him, 
in order to be married. For the sake of yourself, your 
— and your future peace of mind, do not do = 

hing of the kind. Clandestine engagements invariably 
terminate unhappily. 


W. G. L—The w 
Probably “‘scob” has come to us through the Latin ; 
while ‘‘scab” has come from an old root, common to 
nearly all European languages. The use of “scab,” as 
a low expression, for a mean, dirty fellow, is as old as 
the time of Queen Elizabeth at least, and is probably 
much older. 


L. D. 8.—Samson was undoubtedly the strongest 
man, according to all accounts. Goliah, of Gath, was a 
powerful man, and so was Maximilian, the Roman Em- 
peror. Their strength was never measured and recorded, 
nor was that of Samson ; so we can only infer from the 
—— given of their prowess what amount of 
muscular power they respectively possessed. 

N. N.—The lady of the house is usually busy at her 
end of the table, and when the guests are numerous 
and the family she is not ready to be served 
until she has done helping others. It is customary, 
however, for ber husband to offer to serve her as soon as 
he has served the lady guests; and then she can decline 
to be served at that or not, according to the exi- 
gencies of the case, 


E. G. H.—There is nothing of the kind you inquire 
about. From time to time “‘cures for drunkenness” 
have been advertised, and now and then some of the 
alleged remedies have seemed to be useful, but in the 
long run they have been found to be worthless. Unless 
a drunkard's will power and moral strength can be so 
increased as to enable him to resist the appetite for 
strong drink, he cannot be cured of drunkenness. 


E. G. P.—A man sixty-five years old is in his sixty- 
six year of bis ; that is, he is then getting to be 
sixty-six rs old. For instance, if he was on 
August Ist, 1822, he was sixty-five old on August 
1st, 1887, After that, every day that he lives is a day of 
his sixty-sixth year ; and when he reaches his birthday 
on August Ist, 1888, his sixty-sixth year will be com- 
pleted, and he will then begin on his sixty-seventh 
year. 


Freppie says he loves two young ladies, and the only 
reason he can assign is that one is so like the other that 
he can scarcely tell ‘the difference., Our impression is 
that he is not in love with either. Real love is not 
based on doubt, nor does it hesitate to make a ch ‘ice. 
Freddie is charmed, but not smitten. Mere fascination 
is not a sentiment. He must select one, aud that 
speedily, or he will lose both chances. Tne only hint 
we will give him is this: The most awe py girl 
does not always make the most accomplished wife. 


E. A. 8.—The term Lynch law can be traced to 
Ireland. In the Council books of Galway there is said 
to be a minute that “James Lynch, Mayor of Galway, 
hanged his own son out of the window for defrauding 
and killing strangers, without martial and common law, 
to show a good example to p»sterity.” Date, 1493. The 
first lynching in America, of which we have an authentic 
account, was in 1687-8. It was subsequently practised, 
itis said, by a farmer named John Lynch, in North 
Carolina, and also in Virginia, by Mr. Lynch, the founder 
of Lynchburg. 


P. B. T.—1. Cophetua is prc d ko-fet-ua. It is 
the name of a mythical king of Africa, of great wealth, 
who fell in love with a beggar girl and married her. 
You will find the story versified by Tennyson in the 
“Beggar Maid.” 2. Lethe is one of the five rivers of the 
lower regions. The word means “forgetfulness,” and 
that is the sense in which it is used in the sentence 
quoted. 3. Hyperion is the name of the sun; a satyr 
was a demi-god, with the body of a man, the feet and 
legs of a goat, with short horns on his head, and his 
body covered with hair. The meaning of the comparison 
is obvious. 4, Nemesis is the Greek personification of 
retribution, or that punishment which sooner or later 
overtakes the offender. 5. Orpheus was a mythical 
Greek poet and musician, who is said to have charmed 
rocks, trees, wild beasts and the infernal powers by the 
mousic of his“lyre. 6. Lear was a mythical king of 
Britain. Read Shakespeare's play of “ King Lear.” 7. 
Sept. 14, 1865, came on Tuesday; April 8, 1868, on 
We lnesday. We have norecord of the weather on either 


“scab ” and “ scob” are allied. 





Rita.—It is better for the husband to be older than 
the wife, as a rule ; but a year’s difference in age is of 
no great consequence one way or the other. 


P. B. C.—It is one of Sir Walter Scott’s songs, in 
which he expresses the spirit of the perpetual border 
strugales between England and Scotland in the days of 
Mary Queen of Scots. 


R. R. T.—You were weak, silly, and foolish, and ex- 


Per.—l. Henry VIII. had six wives, viz., Catharine of 
Aragon, Anne Boleyn, Jane Seymour, Anne of Cleves, 
Catharine Howard and Catharine Parr, who survived 
him. His first and fourth wives were divorced from 
him. Jane Seymour died a natural death, and Anne 
Boleyn and Catharine Howard were beheaded. 2, We 
do not know of any person or persons from whom you 
could obtain “ready-made” essays or orations. It 
would be advisable to write such articles yourself, and 
not depend upon the productions of other people's 





hibited very poor judgment in saying that you decli 
to discuss such a matter with your lover, so = you 
did not intend to break off the en: ent. Had we 
been in your lover's place, you would never have had an 
opportunity to “discuss” any question with us until 
you made an ample apology. 


Maricotp.—So song 5s the gentleman has not said 
anything about keeping company with you, you are 
under no obligation to him to refuse the attentions of 
other gentlemen, ee as he pays attention to 
another lady. You should do as you please, and let him 
do as he pleases, That will bring to terms if he 
y cares for you. 


E. C. G.— People who are inured to hot weather can 
stand very high degrees of temperature — 
The aboriginal inhabitants of the torrid zone seem 
— in a, ae — When Napoleon ie oe 
Egypt some is troops devel: great capaci’ 
standing the hot climate. There is no scientific record 
which shows how great a degree of continuous heat man 
can endure. 


Ranee.—A married woman shows very bad taste, to 
say the least, in syn A! young man, except her 
husband, to call her ‘‘ darling,” even in joke ; and if any 
one does venture on such a om with her that she 
should show her bation in a way that would 
prevent a repetition of the offence. At the same time, 
we should like you to remember that the more attention 
you give to your own business, and the less to that of 
your neighbours, the better it will be both for you in- 
dividually and for the community in general. 


MORNING BY THE SEA. 


In the night's soft hush of departure, 

Ere the sun from his chamber has stepped, 
But a soft rosy flush nature brightens, 

As does cheék of a maiden, blush-swept. 


In the cool sweet breath of the morning, 
I stand by old ocean’s grim side ; 

In my ears, the twitter of song-birds, 
Intermixed with the moan of the tide. 


The feverish cares of the daytime, 
The sparkle and passion of night. 
The baubles of fame and of riches : 
These vanish before my cleared sight. 


And I see a vision celestial— 
A dream of what life might contain, 
If men would absorb of life’s morning 
Enough for the after-days’ pain. 


Enough of the pure thoughts and wishes 
Of childhood to last all the way, 
From the soft quiet hush of the morning 
To the last fading glow of the day. hb 


B. C.—1. Heraldry seems to have had its origin in 
the necessity of using some device to distin, per- 
sons concealed by their armour while waging battle. 
From the use of the devices on garments is derived the 
phrase “ Coat-of-arms.” ~2. There are arms of states, of- 
communities, and of persons and families. The first 
are those assumed by sovereign princes or by govern- 
ments as distinguishing badges for their respective king- 
doms, em , or states. The second includes those of 
ecclesiastical, lay, and municipal corporations. The 
third are insignia borne by individ and families, 
generally b~ right of inheritance or of grant. All follow 
the same general heraldic rules, and are displayed ona 
shield or escutcheon. 


C. W. 8.—1. Lead pencils are made from graphite or 
black lead. The cases are made of soft, close-grained 
cedar. According to accounts given, it is sawn up at 
saw mills into little thin boards of the length and half 
the thickness of a pencil, each piece being wide enough 
for making six pencils. Each one of these is run through 
a machine which smooths one side of it, and cuts six 
grooves ur places for the lead at the same time. The 
putting in of the lead is generally done by girls. One 
girl takes up one of the little boards, lays lead in the six 
grooves, and 
a second board, which bas been smeared with hot glue 
by a third girl. The boards are then screwed up tight 
in an iron frame and left to dry. When dry the ends 
are ground smooth on a wheel covered with sand-paper, 
and the boards are then put one by one into a machine 
which cuts away all the waste wood and shapes the six 
pencils on one side. The boards then go through another 
like machine which shapes them on the other side, and 
they fall into a basket ; thus making six pencils all ready 
for stamping and varnishing. They are then stamped 
with the maker's name and the letters or figures which 
mark the hardness cr softness, and packed for sale. 
The clay makes the difference between soft and hard 
pencils. In hard pencils the lead is made of half clay 
and half graphite ; but in medium ones there are about 
seven parts of clay to ten of graphite. 2. The mixture 
of clay and graphite is put into canvas bags and pressed 
until the water runs out and leaves it a thick dough, 
which after baking is ready to be put into the wocd 


s it to a second one who puts over it [ 


brains. 


D. C.—The nicest tinctures to use for flavouring your 
puddings, ices, cakes, and custards, are home-made 
ones of lemon, orange, and vanilla. Never throw away 
lemon or orange peel, but carefully cut off the yellow 
outside, and put it into a tightly-corked bottle, with 
alcohol enough to cover it. Let it stand until the 
alcohol is a bright yellow, then pour off the liquid, bottle 
tightly, and use according to taste. Buy vanilla beans, 
break them, and make the tincture in the same way. 
In this manner you can have superior tinctures for 
much less than you pay for poor ones at the shops. 


F. F. N.—To D oy roe rabbit skins, lay the skin on a 
smooth board, the side and tack it care- 
fully in ev direction with tacks. Dissolve 
two ounces of alum in a pint of warm water, and with a 
sponge dipped in the solution moisten the surface all 
over. Repeat this every now and then for three days. 
When . skin is a dry take out A.J ney 
— sup loosel way, hair e, 
draw t quickly ae Bn! oad rere’ through a lags, 
smooth ring, or anything of a similar kind, until it is 
quite soft ; then roll it the contrary side of the skin, 
and repeat the operation, 
T. T.—Are your thi ts about the young lady, and 
affection for her, ited space and time? Or 
they in any way partake of nature of and 
time? If you were a thousand miles distant her, 
would she not be just as near to your heart as though 
you were in the same room with her? It may be that 
your mind is so constituted that you can’t understand 
such things, however plainly they may be rap we 


expensive i 
Any close-grained wood can be used. The preparation 
is to boil, in a glazed vessel, with water, four ounces of 
gall-nuts, one ounce of ios te an.ounce of 
vitriol, and the same of crystall fil 

while warm. The wood is 
with the hot solution. Thus stained black, the wood is 
then coated — or = times—being ——— * dry 
completel r each coating—with a solu’ one 
ron filings in # quart of good wine vinegar. 
This is to ke prepared hot and allowed to cool before 


from ig an match with some one who 
would be more expeditious in wooing you. less 
you have shown him too ly that you love and 


be more circumspect in your actions, and let him under- 
stand that your feelings cannot be trampled upon in 
such a manner. If he intends to marry you, it should 
be so stated, and then you will know hew to act towards 
him. Do not allow any undue freedom on his part until 
such time as he shall be entitled thereto. 


D. N.—1. The Cathedral of Palermo, Sicily, is a Gothic 
structure of the twelfth century, to which a modern 
dome has see ap yi a — = ~ on 4 
eighty pillars orien granite, an 
et! the richest of which if that of Santa Rosalin, 
constructed in 1631, some time after the discovery of a 
chest of solid silver of the weight of nearly 1,300 pounds, 
containing the remains of that patron saint of Palermo. 
2. Palermo has long been distinguished for the number 
and splendour of its churches. One of the most magvi- 
ficent is that of Santa Caterina, finished in 1596. Ked, 
white, and black marbles are conspicuous in many parts 
of this church. That of San Dcemenico, founded in 1630 
by the Dominicans, and built in the Roman Doric style, 
accommodates nearly 12,000 persons. 
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